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Manpower. Today war-born shortages; yesterday mass unemployment; 
tomorrow --? But always the full and efficient use of manpower in balance with 
other productive resources to maintain a high level of production stands as a 
matter of primary national concern. In war, full employment and balanced capacit, 
production are proven to be essentials of national survival. With the return of 
peace they become our first line of defense against economic depression and 
individual insecurity; the surest means toward maximum satisfaction of. human wants. 
In meeting the continuing heavy demands upon agricultural labor resources and 
later adjusting the economy to a sound long-range peacetime basis, problems will 
arise whose effective solution requires a thorough understanding of all phases of 
labor utilization. 


The Farm Labor Problem -- War and Post-War 


Dividing the available manpower between agriculture, the armed forces, war 
production and other necessary industries, trades and services in such a way as to 
assure maximum speed in the prosecution of the war has been and promises to 
consinue as one of the knottiest of all war production problems. Essentially the 
problem is no different from that of allocating steel, rubber, machinery or any 
other essential and scarce material to the industry and plant which can use it most 
effectively in meeting overall national war production requirements. The same 
considerations of efficiency in using scarce materials in terms of immediate and 
prospective demands of the war should guide the distribution of labor within 
agriculturee 


Farms and areas capable of making tne most advantageous use of labor, 
machinery, fertilizer and land resources in producing those crops and livestoek 
most needed should get first call on farm labor to make sure they are kept in 
maximum production. Less efficient farms and areas or those whose production is 
less essential to the war effort should logically receive decreasing amounts of 
assistance in securing labor, feed, machinery, fertilizer, or other materials. 
Such a labor priority scheme can be illustrated by assuming for the moment that a 
value may be assigned to the combination of efficiency in use of: labor and 
essentiality of production on each farm in the nation based on immediate and 
prospective needs for food, feed and fiber. When part-time farms and retirement 
units are excluded and the balance then arrayed in descending order of these 
composite values, the amount of labor requircd per unit of production incroases as 
one proceeds down the scale from the highest lovel of efficiency in producing 
things most needcd toward the lowest combination. Below the point on this 
hypothetical curve defined by agriculture's share in the total supply of manpower 


1/; Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
2/ Texas Agricultural Extension Service. Resigned 
3/ Texas Agricultural Expcriment Station. On loave with the U. S. Navy 


continued agricultural production becomes detrimental to the war effort inasmuch 
as it can be maintained only at the expense of underutilizing more efficient farmer 
or of direct war production. Persons working farms below this minimum level of 
operating officiency would need to be cncouraged to accept more productive employ- 
ment either on other farms or in war industries if true national maximum productio 
is to be realized. 


But in practice a solution to the nation's manpower problems is far less 
simple. The farm labor situation during the war has been complicated by the 
marked prewar differences with respect to operating efficiency, underemployment 
kind of production, etc. between types and sizes of farms, production areas and 
sections of the United States and hence by the nature and extent of change 
required to bring about true maximum national wartime production. For a great 
many reasons war plants and cantonments were not always built in those areas 
having the greatest surplus of labor. Farm people in the immediate vicinity of 
these developments were drawn into war construction and production jobs in large 
numbers. Many of these had to be replaced by workers from other areas in order 
to keep efficiently operated farms fully manned. Similerly, the armed forces drew 
from all parts of the nation and, particularly in the early days of the war, many 
men essential to maintaining and expanding agricultural production were taken frcm 
farms. Only to the extent that necessary replacements in agriculture are made by 
persons now less productively employed can overall production be maintained or 
increased. Such adjustments toward more effective use of labor require quick and 
easy movement of workers between farms, areas, and States. Much of our real man- 
power problem stems from a characteriscic inertia of workers and the general re-= 
sistance of employers, even in areas of low labor productivity, to any reduction 
in their labor pool as both have retarded these adjustments. 


Efficient use of farm labor is equally as important to maximum national 
production as is full employment in terms of days available for work. Labor 
productivity or the amount of socially necessary goods an average worker using 
operating equipment common to a given area produces while working a full day is 
reflected in the level of wage rates paid in that area. Just as the price which 

armers will pay for a piece of machinery or a bag of fertilizer under normal can- 
ditions represents their estimate of how much its use will add to their production 
and net income, so dofirm wage rates reflect the productivity of labor in any 
given area especially under wartime conditions of full employment opportunities. 
Farmers generally have overlooked the significance of srea and regional wage rate 
differences. Nor have administrators taken full advantage of this criterion of 
efficiency of labor use in planning and carrying out programs to utilize more fully 
manpower resources, If the existing pricing system accurately reflects national 
needs for the respective products including direct war goods, then low farm wage 
rates signify a low level of production per man. In both instances “low” is 
relative to an alternative use for the same quality labor in other agricultural 
earedsvor am industry.4/ Unless there is a surplus of labor in the area, low wage 
rates reflect inefficient use of the operator's time and that of his family as 
well as that of hired labor, It follows therefore that maintaining or increasing 
excessively high labor cost production in a period of labor scarcity is to in- 
crease, unnecessarily, labor costs to efficient. producers. Im the shors run, ie. 
any rate, production may be reduced in efficient low labor cost areas if farmers 
can maintain their net farm income by working larger acreages of crops requiring 
less labor, =e 


oe 


4/ Real wages rather than actual dollar values measure the relative productivity 
of labor. This difference is particularly significant when comparing farm 
wage rates with carnings or industrial workers. 


Maximam wartime production has been rather generally Be sconsemes to mean 
that agricultural production should be expanded on all farms irrespective of size 
productivity or efficiency, and so in every community, county, arca and state 
regardless of circumstances. That national war needs may best be. served by reduc- 
ing substantially the intensity of famaing in OP ELY adapted, high labor cost 
areas and by the combination of small farms into more efficient units has not bcen 
widly recognized nor understood by the residehts of such areas. Efforts to 
encourage underemployed workers to accept more productive employment in other 
farming areas or war industry have been generally misunderstood and locally 
protested. Largely as a consequence of inadcquate factual data rogarding the 
volume, location and effectiveness of use of the agricultural labor supply, farm 
manpower policies and programs to date have been marked by confusion; guided more 
by group pressures and anticipation of shortages than by a realistic understandin;: 
of national needs. Farmers! record of production is truly astounding, yet who can 
say how much greater total war production might have been if labor wastes and 
lost motion could have been fursher reduced. 


That manpower problems will vanish with the ccossation of hostilities is 
purely wishful thinking. With demobilization of the armed forces and re-conversior 
of wer industries, the present problems characverized by more jobs than there are 
people to fill them will give way t) the potentially more serious situation of 
more people than jobse More serious because of the tendency to allow unemployment 
to become an individual rather than public responsibility, particularly until 
urban unemployment becomes widespread and economic depression is well advanced. 
Yet peacetime full employment with a high rate of production and consumption of 
goods and services are matters of utmost public comern for they are the very 
foundation of our industrial economy. Efficient agricultural production is as 
essential in peace as in war to ao balanced agricultural industrial economy which 
is to say that there is no place in our present day capitalistic economy for a 
large body of underemployed people in agriculture. Subsistence farms produce 1itt! 
marketable surplus, hence, afford their operators little purchasing power, ond so 
provide no basis for industry which is founded upon exchange of goods. Nor can 
farmers as a group prosper for long in the absence of a high level of indusvrial 
activity and employment. 


A netural reaction to the inconveniences of current: labor shortages and 
the availability of a large number of returning servicemen and temporarily 
displaced war workers will bo to employ many persons in low-paying unproductive 
jobs and press large numbers of them back on farms. There will undoubtedly be 
many welleintentioned but misguided schemes advanced for helping returning service- 
men acquire small homesteads. If such homesteads do not provide a man an 
opportunity to take full advantage of modern machinery and use his time fully 
and productively, they con more easily prove meng Stee about their operators* 
necks than reward for valorous service. Only careful advanced. planning based on 
full knowledge of circumstances and vigorously prosecuted educational and action 
programs can assure a land scttlement pattern consistent with the pees ideal 
of full employment and a high level of living'for all people. 


Purpose of. the Present, Study 


res ee a 


‘This study really had it origin in the efforts of the Texas Farm Labor 
Committee to secure a sound factual basis for making recommendations on farm labor 
policy. Later, when the Extension Service assumed responsibility for recruiting 
and placing agricultural workers, the need became more pressing for research on 
the supply of farm labor, seasonal requirements for current crop and livestock 
production and the extent and effectiventss of the Bre cere use of labor as a basis 
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for planning and conducting a farm labor placement program, The 1943 Manpower 
Inventory survey provided a much needed basis for such specific research. 


In addition to the primary purposo of supplying needed factual data, 
this project has sought to investigate further the advantages to be gained from 
close cooperation between research, education and action groups in all phases of 
attack upon definite social and economic problems, It is thought that by parti- 
cipating in planning the rescarch and following through its various stages, the 
users of such research data can assure its best serving their necdse By thus be-~ 
coming thoroughly familiar with the material, the education and action groups 
should also be better able to interpret and use the results advantageously. 
Similarly, the research workers are brought into closer contact with current pro- 
blems, ond have an opportunity of seeing their findings applied to specific uscs, 
Such laboratory tests should materially improve tho value of social science 
rescarche 


Thispreport for. Texas is 0 start toward Pilling some, of Giegpaps i 
factual information on tho supply of and demand for farm labor which will facili- 
tate placing farm workers when and where needed during the war, help guide the 
readjustment of workers occasioned by demobilization and reeconversion to poace- 
time production, and provide a research basis for balancing labor, -land and 
capital resources within agriculture and between agriculture and other phases of 
the national economy in the postewar period. Conditions have changed much since 
the spring of 1943 end will continue to change, But a benchmark -~ the number of 
farms of different sizes, their organization, labor force and demand-supply 
characteristics of labor use -=- will add much to our present inedegquate store of 
knowledgo basic to mecting impending problems. 


This study and report arc based on the premiso that war and post-war 
farm labor policics and programs must be planned with respect to the existing and 
propsective pattern of agriculture. Further that both the action and oducational 
phascs of any adjustment. program are most cffective when dircctod specifically 
toward those areas and those kinds and sizes of farms within areas necding to 
make particular types of adjustments, Information can be made a powerful tool for 
implementing nationally and locally desirable adjustments, for any proposed change 


must be acceptable to the people by offering them economic or social gains 


Source of Data 


Information for the present study was obtained from the statewide 1943 
Farm Plan Workshcet and Manpower Inventory survoy of all farms made in the 
spring of 1943 by County War Boards, This preliminary roport is based on a part 
of the. data socured,for a sample of farms in cach of 53 seleated counties 
representing the 18 major typeeofefarming arcas of Toxas, 5/ Only four of theso 
major areas are considered in this preliminary report: Northeast Sandy Lands 
(Arce. 15); Black Prairic (Arce 14); Rolling Plains (Area 4); and High Plains 
Cotton (Arca 3). 6/ 


—_— 


5/ "A Description of the Agriculture and Type of Farming Areas in Toxas"; C. A; 

™~ Bonnen and B, H. Thibodeaux, Toxas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No, 544, June 1937. 

6/ The representative counties for which samples were drawn in each area are: 
Area 15 = Cass and Smith; Aroa 14a = Bell, Collin and Navarro; Area 14b & c = 
Fayette and Karnes; Area 4 = Wheeler, Dickens, Jones, Scurry and Wilbargers 
and Area 3 = Dawson, Hockley, Lubbock and Lynn. 


The data used in this analysis were farmers! intended crop acreages for 
19433 livestock on hand’ January 1, 019435; and the persons by age and sex living on 
farms at the time the survey was made and expected to be a part of the labor force 
on thet farm during 1943. Details of the procedure followed in drawing the sample 
and limitations of these data for their present uso are given in the. Appendix. 


Definition of Terms 


A clear understanding of the terms.used in the succeeding tables and dis- 
cussion is essential to a proper ‘interpretation of the balance of this reporte 
The reader is urged vo consider carefully the definitions listéd below} 


On=farm labor ‘supply is the total’ amount of labor regularly living: on 
the farm and available for either full time or temporary employment on 
that farm. The operator and his family, all regular hired hands, share- 
eroppers and members of their families. are included in the basis of 
calculation. 


Man-equivalent is the amount of work that an average able-bodied man 
can perform ina day. The work performance of. persons in each of the age 
and sex groups is expressed as a ratio to the work which "an averagé cble- 
bodied man" can do in a similar period of time. The man-equivalent valuc 
of a group of persons of a given age and sex therefore varies with the 
relative productivity of the average person in the group while working 
and also the proportion of the group total. which will work under given 
conditions; that is the capacity and availability of persons in that 
particular oge and sex group. si ee 


fapacity refers to the amount of farm work which the average person 
in a given aoge and sex group can do while working a full day and is 
expressed in terms of its ratio to the performance during a similar 
period of an average adult male worker. The assumed man-equivalent 
capacity of persons in different age and sex groups by areas is shown 


in the Appendix. 


Availability refers to the proportion of persons in a given age and sex 
group who can be expected to do farm work under specified conditions. tf 
The assumed “availability" factors by population groups and type of 
farming areas for two sets of conditions are summarized in Appendix. 


Regular labor supply is the man-equivalent value of all persons 
living on the farm who are regularly engaged in farm work, It there- 
fore consists primarily of adult mates plus « small pententage of the 
women and youths living on the farms who, under existing conditions, 
are available for full-time farm work during tne entire year. The 
single exception is that males of school age are also included in the 
regular labor supply during the normal summer vacation months. No 
persons not residing on the farm arc included. 


Feasible on-farm labor supply is an approximation of the total amount 
RE 
of work which mighs be expected to be performed during seasons of peak 


= 


7/ Fuller discussion of the concept of availability as it is applied in this 
~ study will be found in the Appexdix. 
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‘needs by 211 persons living on the farm (with incentives to do farm 
work only slightly greater than those obtaining at the present time). 
This total is composed of the regular labor supply plus the on-farm | 
reserve of women, girls and boys of school age who may be drawn into 
the working force during seasonal peaks of labor demand. This secondary 
source of workers (on-farm reserve) cannot be depended upon to work 

all the year, but is assumed to. receive (first call for seagonal (work 
before any additional labor is hired. Since circumstances affecting 
the availability of persons in the on-farm reserve cannot be accurately 
foreseen, the feasible on-farm supply is shown on the several charts as 
a straight line or constant total for all 12 months. In this way it 
represents a probable maximum which may be expected from the on-farm 
supply during any specific short period and at the same time avoids 

the necessity of assuming or predicting what proportion of the 

reserve will be actively engaged at farm work at different times. 8/ 


Fluidity of the labor force concerns the relative ease and prompt- 
ness with which workers can fill job openings. To say that the labor 
force is "fluid" is to say that the placement of workers within an 
area or industry is comparatively prompt and so involves a minimum of 
lost time. In this report it was necessary to assume complete fluidity 
within the area on overall area analyses and within farmesize groups 
on the more detailed breakdowns. Assuming that within a particular 
area, workers are immediately available to take jobs as they are needed 
tends to understate the seasonal shortage. This is significant only in 
an absolute sense and does not seriously distort the general relation- 
shipSe 


Man month is the amount of work an average adult male can do worke 
ing full time for a month after making reasonable allowance for bad 
weather, Sundays, etc. Labor requirements are expressed here in man 
equivalent months or the number of man cquivalent workers needed to do 
the work required. In this way labor requirements may be compared 
directly to the labor supply which is calculated in terms of man equi- 
valent workers available for each respective month. A man month varies 
somewhat due to seasonal differences in the length of working day and 
number of days in which field work can be done, but averages 20 to 22 
days of 10 hours each. The number of hours estimated to be available 
for crop and livestock work in each of the 12 months are summarized in 


the tppendixe 
Off-farm employment is employment of any kind other than on the 


home farm. Work on ovher farms as well as noneagriculiural employment 
is included. 


Method of Calculating Labor Supply and Needs 


The data as collected from farmers-did not indicate directly the amount 
of labor needed in 1943 nor the supply available to meet these needs in such a 
way as to permit comparison. The besic assumptions and procedures followed in 
calculating the labor requirements by months on different sized farms: and the 
corresponding on-farm labor supply are discussed in detail in the Appendix. 


8/ See Appendix for a more detailed discussion of on-farm labor supply. 
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Bricfly stated’ the labor needs or requirements wore detcrmincd by applying to 
Che acres, of cach arop, and number oriercnicliss of Livestock iin the area or in 
each size of farm group as the case might bo approprinto arca average hours of 
man labor roquired in each month, 9/ To this total of crop and livestock re= 
quirements was added an allowance for maintonence and chorese These total hour 
requirencnts wore then converted to man months on the basis of the number of 
hours estimated to be available for work in each of the 12 months. In this way 
labor needs or demands are expressed in terms of the numbor of man equivalent 
workers needed to do all the farm work in cach month. 


Similarly the on-farm labor supply for each area and for cach. group of 
farms was dorived fromthe Manpower Inventory data by applying assumed average 
ratios of availability and capacity to the number of persons in ‘each respective 
age end sex groupe 10/ This common denominator labor supply may be compared 
directly to the labor requirements as both are expressed in the same termg --- 
man month equivalontse 


Labor requirements calculated in this manner nocessarily assume average 
yields, average operating cfficiency and normal weather conditions. Actual con- 
ditions obtaining in 1943 may have differed materially from these averages with 
the result that some of the labor demand=supply relationships indicated by the 
prescuvianelycis may mou Do typical ef [946 exporience. This fact dogs not 
detract from the usefulness of these data for advance planning as an assumption 
Of avernre conditions ror any,future period is more Likely to be roalizged ‘than 
ony ounerw. “Ror want, of requirement data relating specifically.to farms of 
different sizes, areca average labor requirements wore used for cach of the four 
Or five sizo proups in each of the several typo-of-farming areas, ‘This basis 
tends to understate the labor needs on small farms using less machinery than the 
average and overstates those on large farms which are usually more highly 
mechanized. The error therefore favors the farms of greatest labor need within 
each arcade Comparisons between areas are not affected, Indications of seasonal 
shortage or labor surplus derived by the method of the present analysis cre 


1 


relative rather than absolute and so must be interpreted broadly. 


Off-farm employment was calculated from the number of months the farmer 
reported were worked off the farm in 1942 rather than the number anticipated for 
1943 in order to use actual behavior rather than unreliable opinions os a basis 
of study. The information available fromthe 1943 Manpower Inventory on work off 
the home farm leaves’ much to be desired, No detail was obtained on the kind of 
work done, the time of year performed, nor the location of employment. These 
limitations are not so important when considering the indiwidual farm, but are 
conducive to error in overall arca enalyses. In recruiting seasonal farm workers 
and in considering the role of off-farm employment in post-war agriculture, it 
becones cssential to know where farm poople who are supplementing their farm 
carnings with off-farm work sre now being employed, the probable future of these 
opportunities, the distance which farm people migrate to avail themselves of 
employment opportunitics during slack seasons and the amount of supplemental 
employment provided by other farms in the same area. 


Productivity of Labor 


cerca 


Productivity of labor has been repeatedly stressed throughout the 
precceding discussion as one of the most important factors affecting wartime 
atk 


expediency and the long-time welfare of farm poople. The data used in the pre- 
sent study are an inadequate basis for the complex analysis of costs and 


9/"Labor and Power Requirements for Crop and Livestock Production in Texas" Progro 


co 
3 


Report No.838 Texas Agri. Exporinent Station and Bur. igri. Economics cooperating 


10/ Appendix 


alternative employment opportunities necessary to the proper evaluetion of pro- 
duction efficiency. — is highly important, however, that this factor be kept in 
mind while interpreting the succeeding tables and charts which are based solely on 
the extent of ee of labor resources at the existing level of operating 
efficiency. 

The comparisons summarized in Table 1 will serve to illustrate the net 
effect of differences in degree of mechanization, climate, and soil productivity 
on the productivity of labor. Such a comparison incorrectly assumes all costs 
other than labor, and» likewise she quality and per unit ve ne of they product to be 
comparable in all areas so the results are subject to considerable quelification. 
Only“three crops in four areas of one State: sre. consi dered heres ode OL 
labor, however, muss in the final analysis be evaluated in terms of national and 
world needs not only for agricultural products but also, auithe presen Gime, or 
tanks, guns, planes, ships, shells, and men. 


Differences between areas in "cost of producing” cotton, corn, grain sorghu 
on ovher-crops are largely accounted, fon by dillerences I ene mmole 
These in turn‘are closely related to. the sype and size of power and cquipment used 
and, particularly in the case of iat in che amount of rainfall which determines 
saa i amount,of hoeing and cultivating meeded Tor weed control, in thie High Pieins 
Cottven Area, about 7O percent of the crop acreage is farmed with uwo-row equipment 
Bc 30 vercent with four-row tractor oquipment. Two-erow tractor equipment is used 
on practically all, farms in she Rolling Plains while, approximetelyeos percents of 
all row crop acreage in the Black Prairie is farmed with horse-drawn oquipment 
and 67 percent with tractor drawn equipment. Grain sorghum is an exception in the 
Black Prairie as most of this acreage is farmed with horse-drawn equipment... in 
the Northeast Sandy Lands where fields are smell and irregular in shape, one-row 
and part row horse-drawn equipment is used almost Cee elie gy Only in the 
Black Prairie can a fair comparison be made of man's relative effic clency when 
working with tractor as contrasted to horse-drawn equipment. 

Differences in the amount of annual rainfall further increase labor re- 
quirements;in cotton. production as you.go from West to East im Temas. In<che nee 
Plains where ennual rainfall averages about 20 inches, cotton is usually eultivea 
ed 3.to 4 times and little hoeing or chopping is done. Conditions and pract ices 
are comparable in the Rolling Plains except that in this area about three-fourth 
of the cotton customarily is chopped or spaced in che roy. Seon es in the, Bieck 
Preirie averages 35 inches annually and here cotton is cultivated from 4350 6 
times and hoed - twice in addition to being chopped. In the ee t+ Sandy Lends 
where the annual rainfall averages 45 inches, cotton is given 6 9 8 cultivations, 
isechopped.orwspaced and receives 2 sto 5 additional hocings.e More time is spent 
on each hoeing in this than in other areas, Harvesting requires about & third less 
labor per acre in, the two Plains areas than in the two ereas in the eastern par 
of the State. Practically oll cotton is picked in the Black Prairie and Northeast 
Sandy Land areas while 85 to 100 per cent is snapped in the High and Rolling 
Pigins Breas. gis 


cme 


1 Percentage of land operated by different methods taken from "Labor and Power 
Requirements for Crop and Livestock Production in Texas" Progress Report 
No. 838 Texas Agriculvural Experiment Station and Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics cooperating. 

12/7 The foregoing discussion of effect of climate and practices on labor required 

~ in cotton production was adapted from "Gearing Texas Cotton to War Needs" 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 624, November 1942. 
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n of cotton; corn and pram sorenum-in 


fap] 


; : I O . 
our major tyoes of farming areas by common tynes of operating equinment L/ 


crop and type of : Hae eLanis. © % Rolling : Black Prairie. 4 Northeast Sandy 

operating equinment : Cottcn Area’ 3:Plains Area Area : panes Area 
shan hours:Man hours:Man hours:Man nours:Man nours:Maen hours:Man hours : Man hou 
sper acre per bale. iper acre tper bale sper acre :per bale per acre : per ed 
: ;or bushels zor Susnels zor bushel: s or busnel 

COTTON : : : ; 

Normal yield : 185 pounds : 135 pounds : 170 pounds » : 150 pounds 3k 

4 row tractor Ce eee 21.6 , Seeks acs: a oe Paes ee % 

2 row tractor ee. Dlie Soe cals Coehe s 005. =< Lloece se ta 

1 row and vart : : : : : : ° : : 


N SORGHUM 


Normal yield : 20 busnéls - ; 15 bushels = 3 20 Busnel ere: es 
row tractor : 3.9 : eee, ee ve ‘ * : * : ceo: rigs pal a ae 
2 row tractor : aS ae ales 9.5 : 65 : % : ay a igee a —> 
1 row horse : acne) as * : * $)- Feu : ee ss sae aes ae 
L . ! 


h ' 


ay) Derived from ‘Labor and Fower Recuirements. for Crop and Livestock Production in Texas," Progress Report 
No. 838 Texas Agricultural Exoeriment Station and Bureau of Agricultural Economics co opsrati ne: 

2 Grain sorghum not important crop in this area. 

“ Type of equinment not commonly used in designated area. 
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These differcnces in mechanization, rainfall and farming practices are 
reflected mostly in the amount of pre-harvest labor required. The amount of lator 
required previous to harvest is particularly significant since this largely 
determines the acreage of cotton that a family can handle when seasonal labor is 
used in harvesting. 


"A family using one set of two-row tractor equipment in the High Plains 
can handle almost 200 acres of cotton, which at average yields will produce 75 
bales. Comparable. figures for the other three areas are: The Rolling Plains, 
130 acres and 37 bales; the Black Prairie, 44 acres and 16 bales; and the North- 
east Sandy Lands, 28 acres and 9 bales, These differences further reflect them- 
selves in net farm incomes. At the above seale or operations, end with coucon 
prices at present levels (1942), the average income in the High Plains would be 
seven to eight times the average income in Northeast Texas, about twice the average 

He 


income in the Rolling Plains, and threes to four times the average income in the 
Black Prairie". 13/ 


The net effect of these differences in productivity of ieboms plus meu of 
the number of people in relation Yo land resources and»resulting scale of farming 
operation on farm income are illustrated in Figures 1 and 2, These census data 
relate to farm production during 1939 and April 1940 farm population. Value of 
production has gone up and farm population down since 1940 at varying rates in 
different parts of the State. Consequently the level of income per capita of 
farm population has increased and the relationships indicated here have been al-= 
tered somewhate Similarly the number of low income farms has been reduced by 
combination and abandonment. Recent studies indicate, however, that these 
desirable adjustments between people and land resources have been only slightly 
more pronounced in areas of low productivity than in higher income areas. 


Why concern ourselves with income and level of living of farm people during 
& war emergency? Because income is merely production multiplied by prices; prices 
roughly reflect national wartime needs for the respective products; so income per 
worker measures the efficiency of labor in its present use in meeting national 
needs, These considerations will assume even sreater importance in the longer 
range postewar period when farm prices resume a more normal relationship to those 
of manufactured goods. In the solution to the problem of inadequate farm family 
income also lies the answer to some of the inevitable postevsar problems of health, 
medical care, education, nutrition, tenure security, soil conservation, etc. 
Now is admittedly not the time to press for widespread social and economic reforms 
as such, but we may well take advantage of any opportunity to effect adjustments 
netting long term social gains where they also represent a step toward hastening 
the day of wictory. Amyomove, in whe direction om increased efficiency in the use 
of land, labor, and capital in producing agricultural products in the quantity 
needed enhances agriculture's chances for securing its fair share of the natioral 
income after the war. More important, such adjustments contribute to the balencod 
agricultural-industrial cconomy so essential to maintaining the national income 
at oa sufficiently high level that "agriculture's fair share" will allow farm 
people to enjoy a high material as well as spiritual level of living. 


4 


EE TS SS ss st crepe 


13/ “Gearing Texas Cotton to War Needs", Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 624, November 1942. 
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Figure 2, Subsistence Farms 1940 1/ 
as percent of all farms 


Sources 1940 Census of Agriculture 


1/ Farms reporting gross value of production less than 600 whose operators 
~ worked less than 100 days off their farms for pey during 1939, 
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The 1943 Farm Labor Situation by Areas 


In the succeeding analysis of the 1943 demand and on-farm labor supply 
situation in each of four major type of farming areas of Texas, discussion will be 
limited largely to clarifying and suggesting uses of the several tables and charts 
and to pointing out some of the principal implications of the relationships. 
Specific recommendations for coping with the apparent labor problems in these areas 
are purposely avoided for they require far more intimate knowledge of local condi-~ 
tions and individual farm situations than the authors have at hand. This report 
pictures the situations indicated by statistical averages based on certain stated 
assumptions. The test of these indications and their application to alleviating 
existing and impending farm labor problems and effecting other agricultural 
adjustments will come with the use of this matcrial by the Extension Service and 
various county representatives of the Department of Agriculture working with farm 
people. 


It should be remembered that calculated labor requirements for the farm 
areas and each size of farm group relate to the number of workers needed in crop 
and livestock production when using the type of power and equipment most common to 
the particular area under consideration, These data therefore relate only to the 
adequacy of the present on-farm labor supply to meet current domands and provide 
no insight to how productively labor is employed. under these circumstances. 


Since Area 15 and Areca 3 represent the "low" and "high" respectively as 
far.asi mechanization and efficiency in use of labor are concerned, the succeeding 
discussion of individual areas will proceed from Area: 15 directly to Area 3. 
Conditions in Area 4 and Area 14 are largely modifications of these two extremes 
and will be discussed subsequently. 


Northeast Sand Lands Area (15) 


This area comprises 23 counties in the extreme northeastern part of the 
State and the farming methods used in producing the basic crop, cotton, are 
similar to those. employed throughout the upland portions of the Cotton Belt to the 
east. For general purposes, conditions here may be taken as representative of 
those obtaining in the broad Forested Coastal Plains sub-region which includes 
a large part of northern Louisiana and southern Arkansas in addition to East 
TEXAS 6 


"Parming in this area (Area 15) is characterized by small farms, small 
irregular shaped fields, small, simple tools, and the use of comparatively large 
amounts of conmercial fertilizer as compsred with other farming areas in the stato. 
It is further characterized by a basic cropping system of cotton and corn that is 
supplemented in various parts of the area with a wide variety of special crops, 
mainly vegetables. Other crops that are grown rather generally throughout the 
area are cowpeas, sorghums, peanuts, sweet potatoes and watermelons e « e Livestock 
are kept primarily for home consumption on the great majority of farms in this 


area. 14 


oer ames 


i pn 
14/ Bonnen, C..A. and Thibodeaux, Be H. “A Description of the Agriculture and 
Type-of-Farming Areas in Texas": Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 

Bulletin No. 544 June, 1937 


re 


These physical characteristics, fnruing methods, and an average annual 
rainfall of 40+45 inches combine to make this the highest labor cost cotton and 
corn producing area of the State. It will be recalled from Table 1 and the 
accompanying discussion of productivity of labor under methods of use common to 
the various areas that upward of 250 hours of man labor are required to produce 
a bale of cotton in Area 15 as compared to 125 in the Black Prairie, less than 100 
in the Rolling Plains and about 55 hours in the highly mechanized High Plains 
Cotton Area. The large amount of hand labor required prior to harvest limits the 
cotton acreage which 2 family using the row and part row equipment common to this 
area could handle to about 28 acres which with normal yields would produce about 
Oo bales. 15/ Under-employment was heavy in Area 15 before tne war and incomo 
per capita and per farm low (Figures 1 and 2). 


The succceding analysis of this area is based on sample data for 463 
representative farms in Cass and Smith counties summarized by four major cropland 
size groups. These groups with the percentage cach represents of the estimated 
52,100 operated farms in this area are: Group Is; 0-30 acres cropland, 30 percent; 
Group IIs; 31-50 acres cropland, 25 percents; Group IIIs: 5170 acres cropland, 

20 percents; and Group IV; over 70 acres cropland, 25 per cent. 


Supply and Demand Situation for the Area 


The primary farm labor problem in this area is still one of finding gain- 
ful employment for all available workers throughout the year. Marked seasonal 
unemployment is characteristic of any area like this in which highly seasonal 
labor requirements are met largely with resident labor. Although the draft and 
war production have made inroads into the substantial pre-war labor surplus of the 
Sandy Lands, present data indicate that labor on farms in this area in 1943 was 
only partially utilized most of the year (Chart 1). Only in the spring months, 
March through June, is the regular labor force fully occupied. Preharvest work on 
cotton, corn, sweet povatoes and the harvesting of tomatoes require more labor 
during these four months than is available from the regular labor supply. Women 
and children can and do perform considerable of the hand labor required in crop 
production in this area, so there is a sizeable on-farm reserve which can be 
expected to do farm work when needed. Only in May would additional seasonal 
workers need to be hired if the feasible on-farm supply could be fully mobilized. 
Even though the 13,700 additional workers needed from non-farm sources (Table 2) 
is, according to the present assumptions, a minimum for the entire area, this 
seasonal demand should not be a problem since the numerous small towns and 
villages throughout this area ordinarily furnish a large number of seasonal farm 
handse Even with the heavy hand labor requirements of cotton and peanut harvest 
during September and October, the regular labor supply is more than adequate in the 
area as a whole. 


15/ See "Gearing Texas Cotton to War Needs"; Texas Agricultural Experiment , 
Station Bulletin Noe 624, November, 1942 
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Table 2 = Labor wtilization in Area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands, 1943 


Area Total 


Re ne eR ES RES one oe RR ee Le 


: : : 
: Total labor requirements : Workers availe: Additional 
>: otal 3. hs percent .of supply from: able for othersmimred 
Month : man months :Reculer labor : foasiblo on- : employment 1/ : workers 
: : supply : form supply. : Sake needed 2/ 
: Number : wercents | 9) apercemul a. Number : Number 
January : SO DOOe se 36 : 25 : 53,900 : O 
Hebruary- 50,000 42 : rae) : 48,500 : O 
March : LOSS OO. a 131 : 92 : 0 : 6) 
April :  Toox700: |; 120 83 : OAes 0 
May : 134,900 + 161 : Lid : 0 : 15,708 
June : L1LG,600° 3 ou : 96 : O 3 O 
July : 45,500 ;: 43 : 38 : 59,300 : O 
August : DO,e0U" 3 48 : 41 : 54,600 : @) 
September 3: 81,400 : 97 : 67 : 2,600 : O 
October H TogTOO" ©. 90 : 62 : 8,300 : O 
November : 30,100 : 36 : 25 : 53,900 : O 
December : 21,a00+ 3 35 : 23 : 56,400 : @) 


1/ Excess of regular labor supply over requirements in man equivalents 
2/ Excess of requirements over foasible on-farm supply in man equivalents. 


Area 15 appears to be a potential source of supply for both seasona’ 
and yeareround workers even if the 1943 level of production in the area is maintai: 


ed. The number of seasonal workers which might be recruited from this area would 
of course depend largely on the season, location of the prospective employment 


and provisions for transportation there and back, Unfortunately the longest perio 


of marked under employment occurs in the winter months at which time demands for 
seasonal agricultural workers are light the country over. However, some additions 
to the short harvest labor supply in the rice areas of Texas and Louisiana as well 
as che early cotton areas might be found here to the advantage of local farm 
people. 


Under=employment among adult males in the regular labor fercesan 
each of six months amounted to the equivalent of some 50,000 workers. In 
September and October, 5,000 to 8,000 males are unemployed even if none of the 
women and children in the reserve labor supply picked cotton. But, calculated 
full employment is never possible for there must always be a reserve for a 
safety margin. Furthermore, such an overall area comparison must necessarily 
assume complete fluidity of labor within its boundaries and so understates the 
number of workers needed as well as the amount of recruitment and placement neces- 
sary to getting workers where they are needed when they are needed. Such compari- 
sons are roneethe-less suggestive of recruitment possibilities and additional 
seasonal labor needs. 


<. 


Le 


A closer approximation of the true situation within aon area as re= 
gerds the amount of intra-area recruitment and placement necessary to mecting 
labor needs may be made by considering the excess of demand over the regular and 
feasible supply on the area total number of farms in each of the four major size 
groups in the manner of Table 3. These results were obtained by multiplying the 
number of additional: workers needed on the average farm in each size group as 
calculated from the sample by the estimated area total number of farms in that 
Size group. For the sake of simplicity, it was assumed here as in other instances 
throughout this report that the resident reserve supply would be drawn upon first 
to meet requirements over and above the capacity of the regular labor supply. 
Only those periods in which 1943 requirements exceeded the regular. labor supply 
are shown here together with the number of workers needed in each period from 
the on-farm reserve and non-farm sources. The assumption of fluidity is now re- 
duced to farms in the same size class and is subject to less error since "supply" 
farms have been largely separated from "demand" units. On this basis the May 
tepor problem, Tor example, assumes different proportions. Some 42,000 persons 
living on farms but not a part of the regular labor supply would need to be 
brought into the active labor force during May together with an additional 25,700 
hired workers from Group I farms and non-farm sources. Comparisons of this kind 
help to define not only the nature and magnitude of the problem of mobilizing 
both farm and non-farm resources within an area to meet seasonal demands, but 
also the effect which recruitment of workers for other areas would have on the 
labor problems of farmers with larger scale operation, The usual conflict of 
operations presents a major difficulty in supplying the seasonal hired labor needs 
on the large farms from undereemployed labor on very small farms within the area, 
All farmers have some work to do on their own farm and usually prefer to tend 
their own crops before seeking omployinent on another farm. Similarly an operator 
hiring seasonal workers wants them immediately as the need arises. Since the 
number of such workers employed to chop or pick cotton does not affect the 
operator's hired labor expense, he will usually try to hire as many as he can use 
effectively and get the work done as quiekly as possible. This shortening of the 
period of possible employment makes full use of under-employed workers within an 
area most difficult. 


Supply and Demand Situation on Farms of Different Sizes 


te mee 


eet 


But we have seen only a part of the demand side of the picture as 
it relates to farms of different sizes, Charts 2 and 3 portray graphically the 
relationship between the labor requirements (Table 4) and the two levels of labor 
supply (Table 5) on the average farm in cach of the designated cropland size 
groupss hence, indicate for each month the extent of under-employment and the 
amount of additional hired labor (if any) needed. These relationships are 
expressed quantitatively in Table 6, 


The seasonal distribution of labor requirements for all four size 
groups follows precisely the same irregular pattern as did that for the area 
average of all farms. The smallest farms have relatively more of their cropland 
in corn and sweet potatoes than do the larger size units. (Table Ts tn be 
other respects the crop and livestock organization on the smaller farms is very 
similar to the average of other groups. The supply of available labor in relation 
to the demand differs widely between ferms of different sizes. These differences 
are closely related to the adequacy of a given size farm in this area to utilize 
fully the labor resources of a family and would be even more pronounced ifthose 
farms worked partially by sharecroppers were excluded. Farms in Area 15 can be 
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Table 3 — Mobilization of labor necessarv to meeting requirements of farms 
in designated croplsnd size groups, #rea 15, Northeast Sandy Lends, 1943 


Area, total: 


/ 
Croeland * “Torkers. needed from reserve suoply 1/ : ad?itional seasonal 
sie tied ake my ‘hired workers needed 2/ 
r Periods Man e equivetents if a ls Tl a 
of need | Numbe . ercent: of ; Number of 
Bek villas Ae i eed | Number reserve _: Number? man equivalents | 
Group I : : 
(0-30 vores): None ae Noneti 9 : None : None 
Group II : ; : 
(21250 sored March : 290 ; hy eet ys awe None 
May 5 OO) : Pet AB eOUe is None 
Group III : : : : 
(51-70 acre 3): March = 5,510 + 68 :8,980 : None 
April 2h 500 : SOM Ver ee: None 
May >: 8,100 : 100 £13,200 : 4 400 
June > 4,390 : LOD JRO? s 1 O68 
September? 2,360 : 29! B35 eHO: None 
October : 1,460 : 187" e2 een: None 
Group IV : : : 
(over 70 acre} Merch 212,840 LOOM RS eye ae & ,000 
: April 712,840 : LOO: #20,870: L390 
May 212,849 : 100; | *20 A703 2)., 300 
June > 18, 420 : LOO; ise oso 12,100 
September: 9,569 : Th ALSyS308 : None 
jOctober + 7,420 : 5S POGOe: None 


1/ Excess of requirements over "regular labor supply". Where additional hired 
labor is needed complete utilization of reserve sunply is assumed. Since 
"reserve" is composed of women and school Peete ratio of 60 pereent was 
used as a conversion factor. 

2/ After fully utilizing "feasible on-farm supply", 
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GROUP I (9-39 ACRES CROPLAND) 
Includes rbout 15,62% farms or 304 of area. total, 


Labor require vent 
L eet oa acai) Stu al See a 


Jan Feb lereh April May June Jul Aur sepy Oct Nov Dec 


GROUP "TE (31-59 ACRES CROPLAND) 
Tnetices About, 13,030 frrms or 25% of sren total 


CF 
ene Labor requirements oa eaeemenomen 


Jan Feh Varan feral Lear Jime duly sug Sept Oct ohia Tec 


ae Ne re - : 2 : . a 
Crart 2, — Labor required anc susly wailasle on ferms in deston-ted 


Arlo tne a4 o io iene / ee x aye 3 4 
croxtlanc size srenos in Sree 15,NortheastSeandr Lands, 1943, 
Varace nipaher of *orkers “ar farm in a MOnky Beni ye Lene 


Ory ial 


AT 
\ h 
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“MAN MONTHS 


Uh 
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GROUP III (51-70 ACRES CROPLA™D ) 


7 van FG 
Includes about 10,'420 farms or 204 of coxal 


{ 

i Ce sal i) 

| Feasivle on-farm supply 
| 


AAC. 


Jan Reb rearch April Wey June “duly ug “seme meq 


GROUP IV ( OVER 70 ACRES CROPLA™D) 
= 5 4 


Ronee earls Bees Ano hs A a ers Bo D See 
Includes about 13,050 farms or 25% 6f Govel 


_ 


Nie Labor requirement 
4200 ‘< “| le ' VES 


2.00 


March April May June” July Auge "Sent *Oetm edo: 


Chert. 3 - Lebar required end supmly 2waileble cn forms in Jessen ted 
cronl:nc size z7rouns in Aren 15, Nartaeast, Sandy L-nds, 1943, 
s Len 


5. tie 


N ape wy 7 yey the a} - Talo Ay baa oO - ; \ “ 
Averare numer of workers per farm in man month equivalents, 


Table 4 — Average labor requirements of farms in designated cropland 
size groups, Area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands, 1943 L/ 


co 
SS Man months — average per farm 
: : v3 : : : : : : Ss ; aise: : :12 month 
Cropland size groups _ wuany: rep. : Mar.e: Apr. : May ¢edune ¢ July : Aug. :Sept., :-Oct. saNov.:) Dec. s cua. 
Group I (0-30 acres) : : : : : 
Crops ° At ¢ aor s elo ‘ .60 ¢ 86; 269 : o16 ¢ Beal 4 Py aie : 256 : eOh . ~OL b bys 35 
Livestock 2 eae i $ 8) : wo ‘ ely ¢ eye Peels) : ge : as ® noes e shi e 19 : «20 : DeOO 
Total Nem ee lite Goce: fia: MeOhoeee se S2Gl . 20 a, - BOTs lh se ee 
Group II (31-50 acres) : : 
Crops 02m, SUBS 1 Oke s - eIGReo Lal Ee ts awed eho GelOn ee Sle te US SOL fest 
Livestock < Bea Pie me 2s Pee oe oaks oe 8 022 eels ce: pZL es e258 226" FIR 
Total eo eID ee eee Ll Ge seek OZ memos, Olmert eye ey eee awe 5330s" que y ee eae 
eee ee. ge, eee be i ea a Ge 
Crops SO Er ered Pras: Smee OF : 225. HEA IS : 48 : 64 : eo / . er : oli : 202 A Lise 
Livestock ° aSis ‘ 5 : <2 ° Pas (8. : 027. apa | : 029 : Beal | : Gese : sZt : son : “oD : 3.63 
Total : 38 . 6 : 1.90 : 8 > 2.52. Pee $ mie $ ook s lives’ : Lok O 46 : re: : 14.97 
Group IV (over 70 acres) ; : : 
Crops : «06 : eae : 3602 : 2.80 : 4.05, See : 276 : ged. : Zed : 2ei8 : al? : OL ; 20625 
Livestock : 68 : 205 : “9 : “5 : 49. 48 : pat : 48 : ay inl, : oh9 : 60 : 65 : 6.64 
Total . ok Pe 86 . 36% : es, 7 4. 5h, 3.90 $ i Pat : 1265 C pace ° Ze0y mE | C 269 : 26.87 


ay, Per unit labor requirements from "Labor and Power Requirements for Crop and Livestock Production in Texas," 
Progress Report No. 838, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and Bureau of Agricultural Economics cooperating. 
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imated labor supply on farms in designated cropland 
ize groups, Area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands, 1943 


Man equivalents - average per farm 


: Regular labor supply " . #iBeasible on-fars 
Cropland ; Male 2 Female ve ewe ; supply F 
size Seda yt sJune to sSept.to sdune to :Sept.to sdune to :MalesFemalesTotal 
:May inclsAug.inclsMay inclsAug.inclsMay incls Aug, incl’ : : 
$ $ $ : : : 2 ; : 
Group a | 8 : : : - : : : : 
(O=50)) ++ SOU) ira) ul Ole ee POO ait) O22 Bae eee Or metas es ee Lepeies SO (anet Tetoe 
Groupal + 3 : Et 3 : 3 3 iM 
Co b> LOG Lao eaatian ae @ Tear Ceeeteel oGou asia Sus soc 
Group wi TT $ : $ : : : : 3 
(81270) ug VATS 3 LS5O UM TR ae or a a ee ecm ae 
Group IVs: : : poke : : : : : : 
tovery7Ohe SET bs. 2am £8 ty . OO We tal sl Soaete wee de tr nae eae t onto Of 


Table 6 - Labor utilization on farms in designated cropland size 
‘groups, Area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands, 1943 


a ee 


Labor requirements as percent of specified Supp Liat 


2Group I (0-30 . Group II (31-50):Group III (61-70):Group IV (over 70) _ 
Month sRegular:Feasibl es:RegularsFeasible:Regula .reFeasiblesRept keeles Wiumesable ao 
slabor gson-farm :labor son-farm -labor s:on-farm :labor 3: on-farm 
:supply :supply : Supp]. y ssupply ssupply :supply ssupply ssupply 
JANUREY "-s  _20 +e is eee Palate Sami cy i 8 s¢ 54 H 24 
February : 25 Ge ty pete Ay res) DNS ere) ete, : 28 
March oF OU tm OG : 102 en EY s 154 $89 : 168 Poles, 
apna Se hes) s 94 Fon 6S s 128 : 585 36156 7 EEO 
May Pasi 3 «64 $ 128 21 Bg se ane Ee Se Gs. By Se * 149 
June : 56 Se Oo rere ohh G so128 s 104 : 162 Sbead 
July So eo Smee) Seeo4, Bier. $, 44): t. WSG $5 DOmmars a bea 
August : 24 Si Ou, lets Wie TID SO : 43 : 64 H 54 
September: 52 0 un hs] Pr eay? Seals artemis at'4 pe Bert 3 oe 
Ocvober. “$7 67 : 47 s 83 ryan ater 209 Sie 3 174 3 88 
November 3: 21 oe 5 2226 ae as: TE rOoS $a es Loo 3 25 
December 4. 19 eal aaa) lead 6) tices oe if eee : 25 


Table 7 - Average organization of farms in designated cropland 
size proups, Area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands, 1943 


Avenage per farm 


Le ee 
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pets Ptah toby Dr Urol bieeronpe is Group TV 


sAcres ; (0-90): (88350)°} (51-70) : (over 70) 

Farms in sample :No. yee Set one ree Treas’ vs Oi 8 116 
Total cropland 1/ sAcres 19.3: pice 59,3 3 12250 
Corn sAcres 3: 6.43 6.34 alae oy ah 
Cotton Set 48s: onaciae Loe Cee 
Grain sorghum oe : Lee Bou 8: 1.9 
Forage sorghum ; tt : 03 hs ie eee 2.9 
Peanuts gs : tw Pe Oe Les lee 
Sweet potatoes ae ; “he ae ks ee are 2 
Cowpeas sgh ate: Sas SRS Gane, 
Other crops ce kt : wo eas 1 hans at 
Land used for crops oP aes Leno bw aie ide, dies 76.8 
As percent of total cropland : 8h.7: bigs Ou. 62,6 
Milk cows ,Percent, 1.9: es ae. pret are 
Other cattle , No, te. Pens pipe ee 9.8 
Brood sows "ot oles eee <i istae 
Laying hens ane : 32,9; heeds ees 68,1 
Horses & mules ae. : Line si a: one hed 


| 
| 
| 


Ve "Cropland maanga farm land which in 1942 was tilled or was in regular rotation,’ 
Texas Handbook 1943 Agricultural Conservation Program AAA, Southern Division, 
March, 1943. 

2/ Total of listedcrops, 


Table 8 — Composition of the feasible on-farm labor supply by designated 
cropland size groups, Area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands, 1943 


Percent of group total supply 


Peon eee oroupwt Lt Groupe! TT vs Grouped 
Ynaracteristic : (0-30) : (31-50) geod GO) wtih of (over 70) 


Sex of worker Pen OUSh) SOO 30) th 210020 100.0 
Male Th. 6349 Sen : views : Th O 
Female TOO ean : 29.09 : 26.0 

Age of worker a LOO) s) LOO ty LOOR0 ; 1.6020 
10 - 13 years : 6.1 : Gre : 8.3 ’ 9.8 
14 - 19 vears : 165 : LS : Ol : 128.0 
20 - 39 years : Blpp tie 630 : 2146 : 8246 
LO-— 54 years EPS aN mm re sn} : 37.8 : 29.9 
55 = Olu years : Gals ulbida) : 9,3 ; Bar 
65 years and over age ly : ne : 10 

Type of worker LP ON s, eee eS tuck gO : 10040 
Family - : Dial. tales’ aig 2 aE : evar : 63,6 
Hired i ae i i, at sae 8.4 
Sharecropper : Ce ees) : 8.8 . Pan 


ee es a : ‘ 
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roughly divided into two classes of equal number on the basis of their size and 
the nature of their labor problem: those with less than 50 acres cropland = 
chronic under-employment; those with more than 50 acres cropland = seasonal 
demands for workers in addition to the on-farm supply. 


It will be noted from Chart 2 that the average Group I farm does 
not provide full employment for even the regular resident labor supply (essentially 
adult males) in any month. The regular labor force on the average Group II farm 
is fairly fully utilized March to June inclusive but under-employed during the 
other eight months. Farms in both these groups represent a potential source of 
both yéar-round end seasonal workers for larger farms in this area or elsewhere, 
A net reduction in the regular labor’ force on Group El farms could be oiisev by 
utilizing more fully the reserve supply during the spring months. How many more 
people could be drawn off .these small farms without reducing the short run 
production in this area is hard to SaYe some improvement in wtilizetion of this 
available labor would seem feasible through combination of inadequate units into 
farms which would more fully occupy the te of the operator and his family. 
Since some 16,000 families are now living in this area on farms with less than 30 
aeres of cropland and another 13,000: on farms of $0 to 50 acres cropland, there 
is a substantial pool ni sere workers now undersemployed in the Northeast 
Sandy Lands. 


It is frequently assumed that practically oll the people living on 
these small farms are either too old or otherwise incapacitated fcr full time 
work. The present data do not indicate health status or debility but it will be 
noted from Table 8 that a goodly number of men 20-54 years of age are included 
among. these residents. Upward of three-fourth the farms under 50 acres cropland 
had one adult male in their labor supply. All of the farms in Group I averaged 
one man equivalent from males all ages while those in Group II averaged 1.25 man 
equivalents. As would be expected, practically all of the persons on these small 
farms were listed as family members. The few sharecroppers and hired workers were 
apparently unusual cases or are misclassified, Age, sex, and type of workers 
(family, hired, or sharecropper) have important bearing on their availability 
for work elsewhere and careful advance consideration of these characteristics 
will facilitate any recruitment effort, 


The labor, situation’ on Group, LIL end Group IV ferns ie an 
exaggeration of that obtaining on the smaller units. Labor requirements on the 
average farm in- both of these groups keep their regular labor force fully 
occupied except for the six months in which labor requirements are very low, It 
is these two groups of farms which require attention and assistance in meeting 
their seasonal labor needs. Not only is practically full mobilization of the 
reserve supply needed during the four spring months and algo in September and 
October on the larger farms, but we have seen from earlier discussion (T&ble 3) 
that a considerable number of additional hired laborers from other farms and 
ge ee would also be required, 


It is frequently assumed that underemployed workers on small farms 
become seasonal wage hands on the larger farms during periods of peak labor 
demand. Teble 9 which summarizes the off-farm employment of persons on farms 
of different sizes fails to bear’ this out. ess’ than twoe-fifths of those farms 
in the smallest size group reported any'persons working off the home farm, In 
fact there is little apparent difference between groups with respect to off- 
farm employment. The Farm Manpower Inventory record of work off the home farm 
did not specify whether it was farm or non-farm, ‘Indications are, however, thot 


« 
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Table 9 - Work off farm during 1942 by persons on farms in designated 
cropland size groups, area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands. 


:Group I :Group II :Group III:GrouplV 


stom ef) 3 (31.5) (5170) sewer 70), 


SE 2 A RRS ee a DRS AND! Man ciere PN aS 
: : : : : : : : 
Farms reporting work off farm in 1942 : - : : : : ; ; 
as percent of all farms Pome a SS ee 8) CPOE LO 
Persons reporting working off farm as : : : : : : : : 
percent of all persons 10 years & over SO tear ee e salto! | Ted wth © 
Months worked off farm in 1942 lade : : : : : : 
average per all farms SOE Om yee le otey mie Ot), eu ree eee. 6 
Farms reporting work off farm: : : : : : ; : : 
Persons working off farm - average per farm?) .2:1,4.:1.4 21.2 31.4 21.7 t10h 21.27 
Months worked per person working off farm 5,435.3 :5.1 :9.0 :5.8 36.0 :6.9 :4,° 
Months worked per farm reporting Mopac, 80.9. tO. 8t 78 wt LO Oe Ges. 


Table 10 — Employment opportunities afforded by farms in desisnated 
cropland size groups, Area 15, Northeast Sandy Lands Area, 1943 


: : :Group 
»Group_Lili BVur. 


+ (0-30) +: (31-50) +: (51-70) tover 7 
Farm employment per worker 1h : Days > 1138 sve ‘los £172 
Percent of days available pas * Percent: 47.1 ¢- 60.0 arte ae ee mae 
Off farm employment per worker ; Days - 58 SIS: Ey Ss h 29 
Total employment per worker : Days ¢ 171 oma, *. 2k 2201. 


Percent or days available 3/ : Percent: 65.8 : 68.8 Suds ule 3 emulate 3 


a7 Bs measured by labor requirements; i.e. total days per year which an average nz 
Phe pepular labor supply could find employment at farm work on the home farm, 

2/Assuming 240 days available for farm work, 

3/Assuming maximum of 260 days available for all kinds of work. 
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much of the off-farm employment during 1942 was for fairly long periods and so may 
be assumed to have been construction, war plant, or timber work. Of course there 
was less local demand for farm laborers in this area in 1942 than during the 
season past, but there is reason to doubt that under existing conditions very 
many small farm operators will find an important amount of supplemental employment 
on the larger farms in this area, If this is true, then recruitment of these 
underemployed workers for jobs elsewhere would not materially affect the supply 
available to the larger operatorse 


Employment per Worker per Year 


By assuming that labor requirements per farm measure the amount of 
productive employment available on that fara, an estimate may be made of the 
number of days employment per worker per year afforded by the average farm in each 
size class (Table 10). These estimates are based on the average number of workers 
in the regular labor supply for it is only this segment which is available for fuli 
employment. The family income of workers on Group II, III and IV farms would be 
somewhat lerger than this comparison indicates due to the availability of employ- 
ment on the home ie for some of the other members of the family part of the 
year. In view of these limited employment opportunities coupled with the known 
low productivity of labor-as it is used in this area, one could searcely. expect to 
find these farm people enjoying a high standard of living. The average worker on 
a Group I farm can expect to be gainfully employed, counting the work for hire off 
the home farm, about 1,700 hours a year or the equivalent of slightly under forty- 
shree 40 hour weeks; on the two largest groups 2,000 hours or about fifty 40-hour 
weeks, The operator of an average Group I farm would have to earn about 88 cents 
an hour or $8.80 per 10 hour day when working to support a $1,500 annual income. 


Some further insight into the income producing ability of farms of 
varying sizes and possibilities for revising the existing farming system to secure 
a more even distribution of labor requirements may be gained from Table 7. It is 
significant that the smallest farms in this area use their cropland much more 
intensively than do those in the largest size groupe From the standpoint of 
complete utilization of cropland, the largest farms have the greatest potential 
capacity for expanding production within the existing farm organization, but any 
material increase in intensity of cropping would further complicate their problem 
of peak labor shortage. The small farms on the other hand have the preatest 
amount of unused manpower but less opportunity to utilize it productively on the 
presently constituted farm unit. Since "cropland" as defined by AAA includes 
plowable pasture, the decreasing intensity of cropping on the succeedingly 
larger farms may represent the extent to which the operators of each respective 
sized unit can afford to substitute pasture and livestock for high labor consuming 
crop production. It does not seem unreasonable to expect that this indicates the 
direction of adjustment toward the best use of agricultural resources in this 

area under existing price-cost relationships and present conditions of labor 
scarcity and relatively high farm wage rates. Is it implied that a pasture 

economy makes more efficient use of labor mee other factors of production than does 
crop farming in areas such as this where crop production is exceedingly expensive 
in terms of man labor required? 


The primary labor problem, war and post-war, in the Northeast Sandy 
Lands and similar high cost cotton producing areas is one of increasing both the 
extent and effectiveness of agricultural employment. Any of the several approaches 
to a solution of this problem -- mechanization, cxtensification, diversification, 


eat 


etc. -- will necessarily involve a complete reorganization of the present pattern 
of agriculture and require a substantial reduction in the farm population of the 
area. Unless some substantial improvement is made in the effectiveness of labor 
utilization in this area, there issnall hope of finding a satisfactory and last- 
ing Soluyion Go the more obvious resulting problems of ‘illvhealth, poor housing, 
inadequate educational facilities and lack of economic security. 


High Plains Cotton Area (3) 


The High Plains Cotton Area<comprises most of 9 counties in the 
southern reaches of the High Plains. Cotton and grain sorghum are the principal 
crops, cogether accounting flor more than 80 per cent of the crop acreage. in, this 
area. Livestock production has increased since the establishment of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency programs but still remains of secondary import- 
ances. 16 

"The physical features of the area are conducive to large-scale 
methods of production. The light rainfall (about 20 inches annually) makes weed 
control a minor problem while the smooth surface of the land permits the use 
of multi-row planting and cultivating machinery. The great majority of farmers 
use twoerow equipment although in recent years the number of threee and four-row 
machines has greatly increased, The majority of farm families will operate from 
160 to 320 acres of land, of which 80 to 85 per cent will be in cultivation and 
produce an average of not less than 25 to’ 30 bales of cotton per year. In 
addition, a surplus of either feed or livestock products or both may also be 
produced. A large proportion of the cotton harvesting is done with hired 
labor." 17/ 


The combination of efficient production methods and dependence 
upon outside hired lebor for seasonal work on cotton makes this the longest 
labor=cost: cotton producing area, It will be recalled from Table 1 that here 
onbyeoo NouUrssel aver Bre required per bale of cotton, ‘compared to 255tin fast 
TEXAS. 


Farms in this area are typically multiples of quarter sections of 
160 acres, the most common sizes being 160 and 320 acres. About 80 per cent of 
the total land in farms, excluding ranches, is in cropland. Farms, therefore, 
fall into four major cropland size groups, two of which are common in the area, 
the other two the extremes. The groups used in this analysis with the estimated 
percentage each is of the total number farms in the area are as, follows: 
Croup I: 0-100 acres cropland; ll percents; Group II: 101-180 acres cropland; 
49 percents; Group III: 181-360 acres cropland = 81 percents and Group IV: over 
361 acres cropland = 9 percent. The following analysis is based on data for 436 
representative farms in Dawson, Hockley, Lubbock and Lynn Counties. 


Supply and Demand Situation for the Area 


The primary labor problem in this area is that of meeting two 
marked seasonal peaks -=- July and October through January in which requirements 


16/ See "Wartime Capacity of Texas Agriculture"; Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


and Texas Agricultural Experiment Station cooperating: October, 1943, 
17/ Bonnen, C. A. aiid Thibodeaux, B. He; "A Description of the Agriculture and 
Type of Farming Areas in Texas": Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Bulletin No, 544, June, 1937. 
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greatly exceed the supply available on farms. (Chart 4)... This, problem is, much 
less serious however than a November peak requirement more than double the on-farm 
labor supply would indicate (Table 11) for the "Plains" has long been a Mecca for 
the large body of migratory cotton pickers who annually follow the cotton harvest 
northward from extreme South Texas, Dependence upon these migrants for the bulk 
of cotton harvest is an important part of the method of operation which makes 
this the most efficient cotton producing erea. The number of migratory workers 
making the long trek to the Plains has been reduced materially from its prewar 
level, but the supply has thus far proven adequate. In all, some 80,000 to 
90,000 workers moved into the High and Rolling Plains areas in 1942 and 1943 for 
cotton and feed harvest. More widespread use of the mechanical cotton stripper, 
already proven practical in this area, would help relieve this harvest load. A 
twoerow stripper type machine operated by two men will do the work of 12 men 
snapping cotton by hand. 18/ 


he July peak involves largely the work of chopping weeds missed 
in cultivetion out of cotton and«grain sorghums. Botuh the Time required by thie 
operation and the period in which it is performed are here based on usual or pre= 
war conditions and a relatively abundant supply of labor. This operation is 
probably spread out over a longer period at the. present time which would materiall 
reduce the number of workers needed. There is still a substantial number of 
persons in Lubbock and other towns in the area available for seasonal farm work, 
Cotton snapping rates have been very favorable compared to picking rates elsc- 
where and a worker can make substantially higher wages snapping in the Plains 
than picking cotton further downstate. This encourages the migrants’ to move into 
the Plains as soon as possible, frequently before they are needed ond before they 
are finished in other areas. Large scale movement in advance of real need not 
only results in unemployment of workers but creates a difficult labor -situation 
in other less favorably situated areas also depending on these same migrants to 
harvest a major share of their cotton. The real labor problem in this and 
other arcas dependent upon migratory labor is that of assuring adequate transe- 
portation facilities to enable workers to follow the crop and an orderly routing 
of laborers to insure maximum use of a limited supply of workers. 


On the other side of the picture, labor on farms in Area 3 is 
reasonably fully utilized; requirements representing 80 percent or more of the 
capacity of the regular labor supply in 8 months of the year. (Table 11). The 
assumptions on which these calculations of labor supply are based probably over- 
estimate the amount of work done by operators and family workers especially on 
large farms. Not an unimportant part of the time of large scale operators is 
required by supervision which is not included in the present basis of calculating 
labor requirements, On the other hand many persons actually operating farms 
throughout this area live in towns and so the on-farm working force is understated 
fo this extent. Although Column 4 of Table 11 indicates that 1,000 to 8,000 
workers on farms are available for other employment during non-peak months, it is 
doubtful if recruitment for other agricultural areas would be fruitful or even 
desirable. 


Such an overall area comparison must necessarily assume complete 


18/ "Gearing Texas Cotton to War Needs"; Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
7 Bulletin Noes 624. 
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Table 11 = Labor utilization in Area 3, the High Plains Cotton Area, 1943 


Area Total 


oN eet, 


Workers avail=-:Additional 


Total labor requirements : 
: Toval : As percens of supply from: able for other:hired 
Month : man months + Regular labor: Feasible on- : employment 1/ :workers 

: : supply ¢-72rm ssuppLy. 3 meeded &, 
ih ae, ateenomoer Tne! Imrercemnlnnts sper eens : Number: Number 
January ) 25, 500 : Le0 : 102 : @) : 500 
February : 11,300 2 60 : 50 : 7,600 : 0 
March Sette pouU : 65 : 54 : 6,600 : 0 
April ¢~ 13,500 : 71 : 59 : 5,400 : 0 
May 27 ELT G00 : 94 : 78 : 1,100 : O 
June SLY O00 : 86 : tie : @ 4900 : O 
July 3 £317,600 : 154 : 137 : O : 8,800 
August ate eG, UO : 78 : 70 : 4,500 - e) 
September :. 13,200 : 70 : 08 : 5,700 : O 
October P4357, 200 : 186 : 154 : 0 : 12,400 
November : 49,400 : 261 : EL, : O : 26,600 
December : $34,500 : 183 : 151 : 6) : 11,700 


LE TR, ST TT A EE S/S = AS | AS <A SN SN He Sa a 


/ Excess of regular labor supply over requirements 
2/ Excess of requirements over feasible on-farm supply in man equivalents 


Contiieneteeeantnttiiemmemensetaditeaeoat 


fluidity of labor within the area which tends to understate the number of workers 
needed. Actually the margin of supply over requirements in the High Plains 

Cotton Area is probably very close. Since labor is used very efficiently in 

this area, careful consideration should be given to supplying needs for year-round 
workers created by men leaving farms to enter the armed forces. 


A closer approximation to the true farm labor situation within the erea 
may be made by considering the oxcess of demand over the regular and feasible 
supply on the area total number of farms in each of the four major size groups 
in the manner of Table 12, Only those periods in which 1943 requirements oxcccded 
the regular labor supply are shown together with the number of workers needed in 
each such period from the on-farm reserve and nonefarm sourcese These results 
were obtained by multiplying the number of additional workers needed on the average 
farm in cach size group as calculated from the sample by the estimated arca total 
number of farms in that size group. Assuming complete fluidity of -labor within 
the area results in less understatement in Area 3 than in another section of the 

tate where small farms have a surplus of labor at the same time that large farms 
have a shortage. In the latter instance considerable intraearea recruitment and 
placement is necessary if the assumed conditions are to be realized. In the High 
Plains Cotton Area farms in all size groups except the very smallest need 
additional seasonal workers in the same months -= July, October, November and 
December which precludes any partial satisfaction of the necds of one group from 
underemployed workers on farms in another. Since Group I contains only 10 percent 
of the farms, it little affects the area picture. 


ae 


Table 12 - Mobilization of labor necessary to mecting require- 
ments of farms in designated cropland size groups, 
Aves Go, Dien Plains Comvon Area, 1945 
Ares Total 
(ats ts Ge echt ca Sala SR Lahn deal ah F Matonat 27” 
; Workers needed fror reserve supply uy : scasonal hired 
Cropland : : clan equivalents ;Persons s workers needed 
size group ‘Periods of 3; © Percent an ia a 
' rs need - Number’; rrese rve 1, Number 4) an equivalent 
i ck <a 
Group I : 3 : ; : 
(0-100 acres ) = Wone 3s None 3; @) s None + None 
: : ; : : 
Group II : : : : : 
(101-180 acres) ; January # S700 : 46 Seo. Fs None 
: duly 71390 ee oe) 6) ae) WES Ly ele 
¢ October PHO is “POO ee Gol ay 1,400 
; November ¢ (1h-5S.0) 4 100 € GAeSOnh: fo) 
s December Sib, seu’ g Peon goto Ont 1,460 
: ; : : : 
Croup. fat : 3 $ : : 
(181-360 acres) 3; January ¢ 1,210" “100 We CVO OT: 1,890 
: ra llehe : BeOr > LOG see OO tt 4,110 
: Oewober oO aa TOG 787028" s 5,040 
; November polyA 100 rd, 020" vs LL eo 
¢ December wer EeLOle ss LOC coro) Oz £670 
: ; : : ; 
Group IV : ¢ : : : 
(over 36C acres ; January : 450 2! “LOO wiLeAo” 4 Bae 
3 May ; 460". 100 sok IO) 8 20 
o sune : LOO: ee : AS On Ss None 
2 OL : BOO Pe OO : SLO 1% 5,720 
3 WieLouer q OO jee boo 2 Laon Seta’ 
: November 3 ACO) 2 HOG SH A ne f, O90 
: December : 450 3 100 SUMO 3 ,000 
; : ; : 3 
ly’ excess or) requirements over) “regular labor supply." where 
aadaimone. Dire delabor ig needed complete utilizatiom of 
reserve supply is assumed, Since “reserve” is composed of 
women and “school children, x ratio of 40 percent was used 
as a conversion factor. 
After fully utilizing "feasible on-farm supply. ' 
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Supply and Demand Situation on Farms of Different Sizes 


ae Sse en oman 


As yet we have scen only aw part of the demand side of the picture as 
it relates to farms of different sizes, Charts 5 and 6 portray graphically the 
relationship between labor requirements (Table 13) and the two levels of labor 
supply (Table 14) on the average farm in each of the designated cropland size 
groups; hence, indicate for each month the extent of seasonal underemployment and 
the amount of additional hired labor (if any) needed. These relationships arc ~ 
expressed quantitatively in Table 15. 


The seasonal distribution of labor requirements is very similar on all 
four farms. This.is because the crop and livestock organization on the smallest 
farms is very little different from that on the average of the largest units. 
(Table 16) Cotton and grain sorghum are the only important crops and livestock 
are of secondary importance in all four groups. Grain sorghum is relatively more 
important on larger farms than on the smaller ones but cotton occupies about .one= 


third the cropland throughout, 


With the exception of those farms with less than 100 acres cropland, 
the labor situation is precisely the same -= seasonal shortage in July and 
October through January. The two larger size groups, those having more than 180 
acres cropland, make relatively better use of their regular’ labor supply in non- 
peak months than do farms with less than 180 acres cropland. This relates fairly 
closely to the minimum sizeof unit required to employ fully.a family. It will 
be noted from Table 17 that farnis an. Groupr it) vhroughe thes lower: parc, or Groupeii1 
are largely one-family units. This conclusion is based on the small proportion 
of hired labor in. the on-farm labor supply of the everage farm in these three 
groupse Unlike sharecroppers, regular hired laborers are added to the labor forco 
only if they can be reasonably fully utilized. Group I appears to be something 
of a misfit -- either by reason of an inadequate number of sample cases to over-~ 
come some unusual situations or the fact that farms with less than 100 acres crop- 
land are typically "unusual" in this areas . 


Using area average labor requirements for all four size groups makes 
for very little error in this area since virtually all the crop acreage is handled 
with tractor equipment. The "feasible" labor supply loses its significance in 
situations like those obtaining on Group III and IV farms where requirements 
exceed this level of supply 5 to 7 months of the year. Since the calculated 
on-farm reserve is very small this makes little difference to the interpretation 
of these tables. ) | 


The margin of on-farm labor supply over requirements is particularly 
close on farms comprising the two largest size groupse Any further reduction in 
the resident supply on such farms would epparently necessitate some reduction in 
basic labor requirements. The age and sex composition of the labor supply shown 
in Table 17 assumes considerable significance in this area in view of the emphesis 
placed on men under 26 by Selective Service. It is not possible to determine from 
the data as they are summarized hore the percentage of farms having men 18-26 
years of age in their labor force or precisely the percentage which men of this 
age contribute to the labor supply of the group. Fully 8 to 12 percent of the 
labor supply of farms in Arca 4 with more than 100 acres cropland is in the age 
group to which Selective Service is now confining its inductions. 
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Table 13 - Average labor reguirements of farms 
Size eroups, frees 3,- tien Plains.‘ 


Man months — average per farm 
: : : : : : : : : : : : :Ll2 months 
Cropland size sroup manos £eD.—3 Mer, 3: aor, 3: May- + JunessaJluly + Aue. : Sepbcs Ocu.> mova ste eo eae 
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ij Per unit labor requirements from "Labor and Power Reaquirenents for Crop and Livestock 
Production in Texas," Progress Report No. 838, Texss Agricultural Exveriment Station 
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and Bureau of Agricultural Economics cooperating. 
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Table 14 - Estimated labor supply on farms in designated : 
ecroplan ize groups, Area 5, aiign Plains 

Cotton Area, 1945 


Man equivalents - average per farm 
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;May incl.sdug.incly#ay inclsdAug,inclsMay inclsAug. incl yea 
em ecennren ene penne ae o arma eg oe 
Group 1 i ee eed 
(0~100) ip pias ag anes : 26. ts SOG) 1 ge etlc 3 1.°3 pis lerecO aso 
Grdup. Lf : $ 3 : 3 H H : : 
(101-180) fa eee ae Lo 3 Beit RS, gs LES, ¥ leg: Les reg Sect age sh 
Group Lil : ; $ 3 3 : : : : 
(181-360 ¢ SO eT I POS ee RL eet MAR tele eee es 
Group IV : : : : 3 3 : 3 : 
Cover S60) £3. 71.64 2.00 Bere 2) vite ee gta co cece oe eee. CCre et carne 
Oe Ee ee MS Mee Le ee ee) Ata) BE eae Ae ee Ue ot 
Table 15 - Labor utilization on farms inydesipnated cropland 
size aed are 5, kigh Plains Cotton drea, 1945 
py rene SOUR Meraw i Drs weeac os Sse San ee | _ 


ee ee ee fe ee ee ae ee 


: (Group 1 ii (0-100) « ‘roup LT(1C1-180s Group (181-560). Group IV (over 360) 


sRcgular:PeasibleslegularsFeasibleske pular:Feasivlerhkepularsreasivle 


Month slabor son-farm slabor son-farm slabor son-farm slabor son-farn 
___.....£Supphy_ssupply ssupply :supply :supply ssupply supply ssupoly 
pauery  2cio5Ge. f (aySl 2) Dg = 190 4. DOS ee Oy 228 at) ly 
Fetroary’: 36. 4 #252: Boa, 45s | ORNS me eos an 
“arch } Se : 34 1? 7G. Teas : TOP 4 o7 : 84 3 69 
April 3, 422 : 36 ; 64 21 55 : Te eee 59 4 ~LOS. .; 85 
May 0) ABT. ts Oe S80 OE geaie oe : D liaes 7 er ise. 3 110 
June 7 nog t 36 $e CAM ss : Vise 6 FUNG <3 105 
July : 68 : 62 tonloe $0120 UO Dr OG eat wt Oe ay P54 
August 3 (30 ¢ 3 2 «900 ee : 60 3 o4 : 83 os 75 
Septembers > $1 9,2) 280.3 4095 % . 40 aq OR e ae 48 83 3 69 
Oct Ober < gba : 60 ¢ 139 ene seat ees Pe Me $208. -4 euG 
November ~: 100 3 87 3 cls 2 178 s O20 UcGe t)) G0 us 586 
December 3; 68 : 59 ; 140 s L1G POD) et JLGS Seu koa. cs C47 
3 3 $ : : t : : 
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Table 16 — Crops and livestock on average farms in designated of 


cropland size groups, Area 3 - High Plains Cotton Area 1943 


Average per farm 


; : : : 
Item : Un nade Pe oGrouye Lae Grom Lett. GPa ay ee. 
:Acres skit (101- 180) : (1819360): (361 & over) 
Farms in sample iNo, es + he Peale : 69 
Total cropland 1/ Mores OO uly sear TO, 
Corn ae Fa i 2S CRI res 9.6 16.8 
Cotton : ou ie ae ae ere) es OR yn ep se: 
Grain sorghum ma! Poee OT ogo foro fo ete 
Forage sorchum gon Hee ee ng | ie omnes) pai 
Peanuts 20 te: ee ame A Wor Sa es 
Small grains swell Aiea inlins Fe Rul lea) Soi, oh 
Sudan Oe Tea Aap 1260 Lack : 3289 
Other crops son Baeeele 3.0 : oe 1 oa 
Land used for crops 2/ : oes Loa. | MDE 195.0 
As percent of total crop-tpercent 77.2 lapis Se eee 79.8 Coe 
land, : : $ 
Milk cows :No. : een 55 Dict a7 
Other cattle eu peer ge) heey SOF 1.0 
Brood Sows oft Leo. Weare 2e3 ae 
Laying hens elt ~ 112,88 + 1e0:5 1Ghso, Ve 2208.2 
Horses & mules a : toe 4s aah anh 2.9 


1/"Cropland means farm land which in 1942 was tilled or was in regular rotetion" 
Texas Handbook 1943 Agricultural Conservation Program, AAA Southern Division, 
March 1943. 

2/Total of listed crops. 


Table 17 -— Composition of the feasible on-farm supply by designated 
cropland size groups, Area 3 - High Plains Cotton Area, 1943 


Percent of group total supply 


7 Grouptl “: Gots van ‘Group aa ; eS ivy ey, 


Characteristic aod 10011 (Gr 


Sex of horket : 100, O- : 100. O : <LOOT0 100.0 
Male. : BSD 8310 reo ae B50 
Female ‘ AW ao ect ie £2) E720 Wy 27 
Age of worker +2 100.0 LOO .0 100.0 100 .0 
10-13 years : 2.0 pao ies Bee Aw 
14-19 years : on ie oR 1 Bes 15.0 
20-39 years : Lope Sion See. ot else : h6.5 
40-54 years eee OJor fp R26) / ee Sree) : 2645 
55-64 years : one 7 Binh 8 6.9 : 62 
65 years & over : Tee CO ment 4 : re) 
Type of worker VELOSO | td POD 20 gui 1 OGRO ie (LOG. 
Family a Gee Gh? eterel dh : 59 4 
Hired 1/ 12.8 Revd WEB cG hO.6 


1/ Includes a few workers enumeratéddas sharecroppers. 
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Off-farm employment is not particularly important in the High Plains 
Cotton Area, probably less important even than Table 18 indicates. There was 
apparently considerable misinterpretation of the question as it was stated in 
the Manpower Inventory. Many enumerators apparently took "work off this farm" 
to mean work on other parts of the same operating unit but covered by different 
AAA worksheetse Multiple farm operation is prevalent in this area and even careiu 
editing could not eliminate all such casés. A second factor is the inclusion of 
farm operators who also have a business in town. Only a few cases would 
materially affect the indicated importance of off-farm employment as a supplement 
so farm income. 


Employment per worker per year 
By assuming that labor requirements per ferm measure the amount of 


productive employment available on that farm, an estimate may be made of the 
number of days employment per worker per year afforded by the average farm in 


Table 18 - Work off farms during 1942 by persons on farms in designated 
cropland size groups. Area 3 - High Plains Cotton Area 


(tee me 


: Group | :Group 11 :Group lll: Group lV 


-. tems ae (0-100) : :(101- 180): :(181- 360):(360 & over 

a me oe ee ee ae a ee ee 
Farms reporting work off farm in 1942 : 3: : : ; : : : a 
as percent of all farms $B oS 8 RTO ty os Ome Rae One 
Persons reporting working off farmas : : : : : : : : 

percent.of allupersons) 10 yrae,& Over 362s Wes eee een ae ae 
Months worked. off farm in 1942 : ; : : : : : : 

average per all farms 2 EAS OAR AST NOG Gon fam ee Oras ae A 
Farms reporting work off farms : : : : : : : : 
Persons working off farm - average : : : : : : : : 

per farm 1 1,08 1,0" soso 5CC Rie ete tapas 
Months worked per, person working :. : J he : : : : 

off-farm 51250212 0°8e7? 865° 66S" 8.22 19 .moLO 
Months worked per farm reporting LOO: 12. O700,9? 6.57 7.79 '8.8°1146809 20 


each size classe (Table 19). These estimates are based on the avera 1ge number of 
workers in the regular labor supply for it is only this segment which is availabl 
for full employment. These data further. substantiate the previous indications 
that farms in this area with more than 100 acres cropland provide reasonably 

full employment for their regular labor EN This factor together with the 
efficiency in labor use gained shrough the use of most modern equipment produces 
high farm incomes to the people in this area. (Figure 1 and 2). 
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Table 19 = Employment opportunities afforded by farms in designated 
cropland size groups, Area 3 + High Pleins Cotton Area, 1943 


‘ 


ee ee ——— 


Regular labor supply : Unit : Group I :Group II :Group IiI:Group IV. 
: Acres : (0-100) :(101=180): (181-300): (360& over) 
Farm employment per worker Ly wvevey lel : 184 ware ee. : Coo 


Percent of days available 2/ sPercent: 52.9 : oeT sie ee Ot 92.9 

Off farm employment per worker :Days : 26 : 30 : 14 : (os) 
Total employment per worker & DaYS:.3 - LDS : 214 ah 4 ie: ; 242 
Percent of days available 3/ sPercent: 58.3, 3 8205 3 81.9 93.1 


ee ee Lene mere. meen eee tere ae) 


e 
oe 


1/ As measured by labor requirements; i.e., total days per year which an average 

~ worker in the regular labor supply could find employment at farm work on the 
home farme 

2/ Assuming 240 days available for farm work. 

3/ Assuming maximum of 260 days available for all kinds of work. 


Rolling Plains Area (4) 


Like Area 3 this is an area characterized by highly mechanized cotton 
production and dependence upon migratory labor for the bulk of the harvest work. 
Grain sorghum is the only other major crop in the area as a whole, but small 
grains occupy important acreages in some sections. Similarly, livestock producti 
is relatively unimportant from an overall standpoint, yet grazing is the predomin 
ant type of farming in sub-area 4b. 


"Wide variations in soils and topography have resulted in mixed cypes 
of farming in this area. On the more level areas of sandy loam soils, cotton and 
grain sorghums are practically the only crops grown, and the organization of farm 
is similar to that in Area 3, while on the heavier soils or so called "tight 
land" an important amount of small grain, primarily wheat and oats, is produced. 
Although large blocks of good, smooth, fertile land are still used for cattle 
grazing, ranching operations tend to be concentrated in the areas of rolling, 
broken land. While the entire area is characterized by alternating areas of 
farming and ranching, the portions of the area in which farming predominates are 
indiceted (on the map on the cover) ........as 4a and 4c. Sub-arca 4b represent 
the more rolling and broken lands on which grazing predominates. As compared 
with Area 3, the annual rainfall averages slightly more, the growing season is 
longer, and the average size of farm is somewhat smaller." 19/ 


Cotton yields here average somewhat lower than those in the High Plair 
Cotton Area, and labor requirements per acre are higher. (Table 1) The latter 
difference is due primarily to the fact that ordinarily about three-fourths of 4] 
cocton in Area 4 is chopped or spaced in the row whereas little chopping is done 
in Area 3. This combination of lower yield and higher requirements causes the 
hours reguired per bale to be about 75 percent higher in Area 4 than in Area 3 
but even so this requirement is still a fourth less than the average for the 


19/ Bonnen, C.A. and Thibodeaux, B.H. "A Description of the Agriculture and Typ 
“  of-Farming Areas in Texas", Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No, 544, June, 19387 
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Black Prairie Area and 60 percent under the comparable figure for Hast Texas. 
Labor requirements on grain sorghum are more than twice as high in Area 4 as in 
Arca 3, only part of which is accounted for by higher yields in tho latter area. 


Farms‘in this area are less uniform in size than in Area 3. The major 
concentration is around 130-160 acres of cropland which is somewhat smaller than 
the "optimum" acreage which could be handled with one set of the twoerow tractor 
equipment typical of this area 20/ Sample data for the 548 representative farms 
in Wheeler, Wilbarger, Dickens, Jones and Scurry Counties used in the present 
anolysis of the Rolling Plains Area are divided into four cropland size groups. 
One of these contains only a small number of large farms separated out to prevent 
undue distortion of the averages for the next smallest class. These four groups 
with the estimated percentage of the area total number of farms in each follows: 
Group 0-100 acres cropland, 23 percents; Group II 101-180 acres cropland, 42 
percent; Group III 181=360 acres cropland, 29 percents; and Group IV over 360 
acres cropland, 6 percent. 


A: ate ee ere 


Supply and Demand Situation for the Area 
ee ae eee Se 


From the present indications, Area 4 appears to be a major farm labor 
problem area (Chart 7). In addition to the June and October-November peaks for 
which large numbers of seasonal laborers are customarily employed, the regular 
on=farm labor supply is inadequate to meet requirements in four other months. 
(Table 20). 


the fall harvest peak demands should not present & serious problem 
unless something completely disrupts the normal migration of cotton pickers who 
follow the cotton harvest from extreme South Texas to the Plains every year. 
While the number of migratory workers has been reduced materially from its prewar 
level, the supply has thus far proven adequate. In all, some 80,000 to 90,000 
workers moved into the High and Rolling Plains areas in 1942 and 1943 for cotton 
and feed harvest. Dependence upon these migrants for the bulk of cotton harvest 
is an important part of the method of operation which makes this one of the most 
efficient cotton producing areas. More widespread use of the mechanical cotton 
stripper, already proven practical in this area, will further relieve this harvest 
load. A two-row stripper type machine operated by two men will do the work of 
l2 men snapping cotton by hand. 21/ 


Meeting the June peak requirenent of more than double the onefarm 
supply is a more difficult problem than that created by cotton and feed harvest, 
for normally there is no large scale migration of workers to this area during the 
spring months. Cotton chopping and hoeing, small grain harvest, and hoeing of 
grain sorghum all demand attention at the same time, Both the time required: by 
these operations and the period in which they are performed are here based on 
usual or prewar practices and «2 relatively abundant supply of labor, I is 
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20/ Czarowitz, Pe He and Bonnen, Cc. A. "“Informetion Basic to Farn Adjustments 

~ 4n the Rolling Plains Area of Texas," Texas Agricultural Experiment Stetion 
Bulletin No. 617 Sept., 1942 

21/ “Gearing Texas Cotton to War Needs' 
Bulletin No. 624, November, 1942 
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Table 20 = Labor utilization, Area 4,-in the Rolling Plains Area 


Area Total 


mene eet EE SN A Le le) 
: Total labor requirements :Workers avoil-:sAdditional 
Total: As percent of supply from :able for othershired workers 
man months : Regular labor: Feasible on=- semployment pg snoeded 2/ 


Month : : supply : farm supply: ; 

: Numbers: Porcent: percent 3 Number so: _—s Number 
January : 53,900 : 84 ; 67 : 6,700 : O 
February : 28,600 ; 70 : 57 : 12,000 : e) 
March ; 28,700 : 71 : 57 : BS SoO0 : fe) 
April : 30, 600 : 75 : 61 : 10,000 : O 
May : 42, 100 : 104 : 84 ; 0 ; 0 
June ¥V SPOOR FOO : 224 : 201 : O : 50 , 400 
July : 37,600 : 84 : 75 : 7,400 : O 
August : 49,900 : bes : ao : ) : @) 
September : 48,500 : 120 : 96 : 0) 5 0 
October : 85,300 : 210 : 170 : O : 35 yQ0O 
November +: 83,600 : 206 : 166 : 0 : 33,300 
December 3: 44,600 : 110 : 89 ; O : ) 


1/ Excess of regular labor supply over requirements in man equivalents. 


ASE 


S/ Excess of roquirenents over foasible on-farm supply in man equivalents. 


probable that a smaller than usual percentage of cotton is being chopped at the 
present time, 20 and that the hoeing of both cotton and grain sorghum is being 
spread out over longer than usual periods. This would mean that something less 
than the indicated 50,000 additional scasonal workers would be needed during June, 
The extent to which these means for reducing the spring peak load may be 
practicably employed depends to a great extent upon the season. It is worth 
noting, however, that more than half the increase in June .over the more or less 
constant basic requirements results from demands for cotton chopping and hoeing 
and another 20 percent for hoeing grain sorghum. 


It also seems reasonable to assume that the actual resident labor 
force in 1943 was somewhat larger than these data indicate. The survey was taken 
in March, April and early May at which time crop requirements are low, There 
would be considerable advantage to an operator in waiting until May to employ his 
regular hired hands for the crop season. If this assumption is correct, the 
basic labor situation is not quite as tight as Chart 7 suggests. 


On the other side of the picture, labor on farms in Area 4 is reason- 
ably fully utilized, requirements totaling more than 80 percent of the capacity 
of the regular labor supply in 9 months of the year. (Table 20) While Column 4 


ne Cea) ree eR Oe 


22/ Imder normal conditions about three fourths of the cotton in this areca is 
spaced in the row. Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 624 
November., 1942 
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of Table 20 indicates that some 10,000 workers on farms in this area are available 
for other employment during the early spring months, it is doubtful if any large 
number could be recruited for other agricultural areas. In view of the strain 

of local farm demands upon the resident supply from May on, recruitment for cven 
short term employment elsewhere would be of doubtful advisability. Such an over- 
all area comparison as this must recessarily assume complete fluidity of labor 
within the srea which tends to understate the number of workers needed. The 
margin of supply over requirements in Area 4 is exceedingly close even in "slack" 
‘periods. Since labor is used very effectively in this area, carcful consideration 
should be given to supplying needs for year-round workers and especially to 
filling vacancies created by men leaving farms to enter the armed forces. 


Actually the labor "problem" in any area is somewhat different and 
more complex than an overall comparison of supply and demand indicates. A closer 
approximation to the true situation within the arca may be made by considering 
the excess of requirements over the regular and feasible supply on all of the 
farms in each of the four major size. groups in the manner of Table 21. For the 
present, only those periods in which requirements excecd the regular labor supply 
are shown together with the number of workers needed in each such period from the 
on-farm resorve and non-farm sources. These results were obtained by multiplying 
the number of additional workers needed on the avorage farm in each size group — 
as calculated from the sample by the estimated area total number of farms in that 
size groupe In June, October and November when ferms in all four size groups 
require additional scasonal workers, the situation is not different from that 
revealed by the overall arca comparison. It is significant, however, that tho 
smallest fourth of the farms in this area require very little additional help 
while more than 25 percent of the demand for scasonal labor is on the upper 6 por- 
cent of the farms. This is of course related to the scale of operation but 
has important bearing on the urgency of mecting these seasonal necds,e Considerab! 
intra-area recruitment and placement would be required in January, Mey, July, 
August and. September if demands of the larger farms are to be met from local farm 
sourcese It is this problem of getting scasonally under=employed people on one 
farm to help meet the needs of larger operators even in the same area, which 
causes tho area comparison to understate the real placement problem. Actually 
she number of additional workers needed and employed in cotton harvest will in 
most seasons exceed the numbers shown in Colum 4 of Table 21 even in a relative 
sense. Farmers in this area hire more of their cotton snapped than would be 
necessary if they harvested all they could themselves. Also the demands upon the 
onefarm reserve are more constant and heavicr than can probably be met. Even the 
basic assumptions on which this part of the supply was calculated did not consider 
women and school children to bo available for such extended periods even in an 
emergency. The reserve is small, however, and this variction does not particular! 
impair the usefulness of these indications. 


Supply and Demand Situation on Farms of Different Sizes 


Thus far only a part of the demand side of labor supply=demend relatio 
on farms of different sizes has been considered. In many respects, the often 
overlooked seasonal underemployment aspect of the farm labor problem is even more 
important than that of mecting peak seasonal domandse Charts 8 and 9 portray 
graphically the relationship between labor requirements (Table 22) and the two 
levels of labor supply (Table 23) on the average farm in cach of the designated 
cropland size groups. As in the case of the earlier crea totel comparisons, 
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Table 21 - “lobilization of labor necessary to meeting requirements 
of farms in designated cropland size groups, area 4, 
Rolling Plains Area, 109436, 
Area Total 
va ee es Seana ea eee TT Cer hes FP ia oe é pies 
Cropland : Workers necded oe bane te : seasonal hired + 
size group : : worl cers needed | baa 
¢ Periods $ Myinber 3 
‘ , Lt needs wen: | reserve ‘smaunber 3 man equivalents: 
: : : : ¢ : 
Group : 3 : 3 : $ 
(0-100 acres) : June 2 970 3 100 ee Ag Ons 620 ; 
} Wevober $1 fO0044 100 2 4,500 -: 780 : 
¢ Movember 11,460 “s BL e 83000" 3 None : 
: ; ; : 3 : 
Group il $ H : : 3 : 
(101-180 acres) + June 21,990 + 100 s 4,980 + LeyTse : 
Sep temper” "5 GO” eC ioe ee 8 es None : 
y OUCLOvEerT Po GCG? wes 100 Pe POOO  % e730 $ 
: November $30, 206, 100 sh O,00Gr 43 &,210 : 
: : $ : : 
Group IT : : : Hy H $ 
(181-360 acres) : January 7 S5BO %s te + ee: WG None : 
: ay Ho LOM 100 Sen ea) aes beOy 0 : 
; June y LG Oar Fe 100 ¢ 4,070) 4 Desay : 
: July FL SOOO 4 &9 Payee None : 
: Aurust Mee eso Fs 100 Wawel Cts oyev0 2 
¢ September sHo,110 7% 100 raat ca Gio MN | 4,680 ; 
. OecovEer 204 DeOe ees 100 3 Fe ees 16,700 : 
: November <5 uO? 4 100 a ieee On ae 16,540 : 
2) December eg a ta Br) 100 so OCe ans E690 3 
: : : 3 : : 
Group IV 3 : : 2 3 : 
(over 360 acres) : “lay « O40" 100 +) PRB SOTA 700: : 
: June eg ee NOP S| 100 1 L284 12, 680 : 
+ oly oo Gr mae LOO Pas ae hes Sila I AGl@) $ 
: August e “evo Ss 100 el Zoe 8 A ee 3 
S Beptemiver “af 940" §3 100 : @,000 4 oy OL®) $ 
SiC toper Ve ts TOO ee oe Seat, t 
: November - S20. tre TO? ay oo) ¥, 090 : 
, December 2 GeO. 100 eee a3 Lalo: : 
i ee Bling dicen a: eee || eee em 
1/ Excess of requirements over “regular Where additional 
hired labor is needed complete utilization of reserve yi is assumed. 
Since “reserve” is composed of woiten and school childr aovat Jowor 
4Q percent was used as a conversion factor 
o/ after fully utilizing “feasible on-farm supply.” 


GROUP I (0-100 ACRES CROPLAND ) 
Includes about 6,970 Farms or 23% of area total 
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GROUP III 
(181-360 ACRES CROPLAND) 
Includes about 8790 farms or 29% of area total 
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Chart 9, - Labor required and supply available on farms in designated 


land size groups in Area 4, Rolling Plains Area, 1943, 
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Table 23 - Estimated labor supply on farms in designated cronland 
size groups. Area 4, Rolling Plains Area 1943 


Man equivalents - average ver farm 
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Table 24 - Labor utilization on farms in designated cropland size 
groups. Area 4, Rolling Plains Area 1943 
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these comparisons indicate the extent of seasonal underemployment and the amount 
of hired labor (if any) needed. These rclationships are expressed quantitatively 
in Table 24. 


Differences in Area 4 between farms of differont sizes in tho seasonal 
distribution of labor. requirements are mercly a matter of degree. This is-.so 
because the crop and livestock organization on the smallest size farms is little 
different from the average of any of the other groups (Table 25). Small. ee 
occupy nearly one-fifth the total cropland on the largest farms ae red to about 
Tl percent on Group III and 5 percent on the other two groups. Cotton ae grain 
sorghums, the two principal labor consuming crops, each are equally important 

on all four groupse The same is largely true .of livestock. 


Farms with less than 100 acres cropland, Group I, have a problem of 
labor utilization much like that characterizing cotton producing areas to the 
east where the scale of operation is geared. largely to the ability of the resident 
labor force to meet the seasonal peak requirements. Such 2 system of cotton 
farming must inevitably result .in considerable under ~cmployment of the operator 
and his family. Since there are nearly.7,000 farms in this size class in Area 4, 

there is a. considerable pool of under- -ut bi lized workers on these farms. Group IT 
apparcntly-is co ay to the minimum size of unit needed to fully employia 
family in this are Regular hired laborers mako up only a slightly higher per- 
centage of the in supply in Group III than in Group II (Table 26) but a farm 
with more thon. 180 acres cropland would tax the labor resourccs of one family. 

In fact, it seems improbable that either of the two largest size groups could 
have operated in 1943 on such & narrow margin of regular on-farm supply over 
basic requirements as these comparisons indicate. This adds furthor weight to 
the conclusion that underereporting of workers was heavier on tho larger units, 
they operate at a higher level of efficiency than the area average labor requirce- 
ments assume, and additional regular hired hands are customarily employed just 
ahead of the June peak. Except for those farms in Group I, any further reduction 
in the resident labor supply on farms in this erea would apparently necessitate 
some reduction in basic labor requirements. In view of the shift in Selective 
Service's emphasis to men under 26, the age and sex composition of the labor 
supply shown in Table 26 assumes considcrable Laan te Ne Liu LS areas. Lo us 
not possible to determine from this summery the percentage of farms having men 
18-26 years of age in their labor force nor precisely the percentage which men of 
this age contribute to the labor supply of the groupe: Fully 10 to 15 percent of 
the labor supply on farms in Area 4 is in the age group from which Selective Ser- 
vice is now drawing to meet its Deeees 


Off farm employment “1s not ordinarily an important source of supple- 
mental income in the:Rolling Plains. Pe ee the many varied oppor 
tunities in camp construction, war plants, ctce, during 1942, off-farm he aa 
wos probably even less important in this area than Table 27 fas bates 


There was apparently considerable Beret coat apn of this question 
as it was statec in the Manpower Inventory. Many enumerators apparently took 
"work off this farm" to mean work on other parts of the same operating unit but 
covered by diffcrent AAA workshects. This tended to exaggerate actual off-farm 
employment ospecially on the large units for even careful cditing could not 
eliminate all such cases. Since only 10 to 15 percent of the farms in any size 
group reported any work off the farm in 1942, many actually so cmployed 
apparently worked about full time, 
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Table 25 - Crops and livestock on average farms in designated cropland 


size groups, Area 4, Rolling Plains Area, 1943 


Average per farm 


a a RR RE, AE RT MERE RRR RT SY: RP RY ND TY A eee 
> . 
~ ° 


Item t Ini : :- Grou :Grou : Ou 
: Acres :(O-100) :(101-180):(181-360): (361& over) 
Farms in sample efter ris bs eee emer oak : al 
Total cropland 1/ P nheyect ss Gler r waveie = eee s 588.7 
Corn ae: - Seo Dor as spe BN umacatiesial 86 2 
Cotton ee : 20se ies Viet. 8 lyase 
Grain sorghum ocean : aly tea Fact domes Oley 8 13.0 
Forage sorghum pce : Ca eer Tore eo te Dee 
Small grains aia Coun (ep 26.9 “5 Waa 
Ali hay. Pash : hee 1S Bal 3h 
Sudan Set ; Sy dla 5.9 8.0": 273 
Other crops ey a : 5.03 5.2 ed os heb 
Land used for crops 2/ Sah 5G, Orie reo, - 22007 3 rea 
AS percent for total cropland : Percents 90.7 t ON. 90.7 3 oe siie! 
Lilk cows PENG. : B°8os ByO 6.8 ; sree 
Beef cattle “on : Bee Oe) ag 30.2 
Brood sows aa A hes nae 1.3 ays Lge 
Laying hens Pavan > BOI, 8 | 128, ons bY S) 
Horses & nules ial : i ee be Bee heO 
All sheep wit : (Cages atl Von5 ul eek 


e 


i/ "Cropland means farm land which in 1942 was tilled or was in regular rotation. 

Texes Handbook 1943 Agricultural Conservation Program AAA Southern Division, 
March 1943. 

2/Total ot listed crops, 


Table 26 - Composition of the feasible on-farm labor sunoply by 
designated cropland size groups, Area 4 - Rolling Plains 
Area 1943. 


Precent of group total supply 


oe 


: Group Il ¢ Group Ill : Group IV 
: : : G61 & over 


* 
GQ: 
3 | 
S| 
ae) 
Hi: 


Sex of worker © “ROOPO1) 2) eG : ANG OHS) EC OSS 
Male : Glia aes S235 : 61.29 5 Cit 
Female : LBSis 4 75 : Led sa eO 

Age of worker STREOO SO ies! OO Ors hs LOOT Ora BOC, O 
10-13 years : Lee ae a8 Cass : Byres : Sara 
14-19 years : ee ies HONS) : a : Le 
20 - 39 years Te Cera el ae Boe Ges LBeS 
40 - 54 years : S695 wee asiie i SEO» wai BAe7 
55 8.6% years : ce 9F5 é ee ae 6.6 
65 years & over 6 eho aoe eee 25 

Type of worker HALO, G COLO : 100.0 as UR LO 
Family : 92.0 Soo NAS Dee 46.3 
Hired 1/ : 8.0 16 20ST nag eae 


1/ Includes a few workers enumerated as shore'cropners 
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Table 27 = Work off farms during 1942 by persons on farms in designated 
cropland size groups, Area 4, Rolling Plains Area, 


ae re Oe te archon GcrouptiimexcupaiiiGeaus IV 


Itens . : (0-100) :(101-180):(181-360):(360 & over) 


Fo ar i eas ae eT a OPE 
Pamie Peporving twork ore farmeimel 942 oss na. es : : : : 
as percent of all farms SLO e ss ae ioe, OA ey OVE Ea sae 
Persons reporting working off farmas ; : : : : : : : 
Pporcent wor dl) persone lOryrs<7& over 3/9 92 92 © 7 ser on acg ake, 
Months worked off farm in 1942 : : : : : : : : 
average per all farms teow eos LEO sess TOTO meas, S25 
Farms reporting work off farms : : : : : : : : 
Persons working off farm - average : : : : : : : : 
per farn telel ede Or Leeae les wl ses PbO 2"2e5 
Months worked per person working ; : : : : ; : : 
off farm : > 9.8312,0: 8.63: 2.6: 763: :iGectreeo 
Months worked per farm reporting 210.4:12.0:11.4: 344: 8.63 Usa Moy 5 
Serer reeterer edocs peep ot om 


Employment per Worker per Year 
SESS AS At le oh Dai “ec ena e 


By assuming that labor requirements per farm measure the amount of 
productive employment available on that farm, an estimate may be made of the 
number of days employment per worker per year afforded by the average farm in 
each size class. (Table 28). . These estimates are based on the average number of 


Table 28 = Employment opportunities afforded by farms in designated 
cropland size groups, Area 4, Rolling Plains Area 1943, 


Regular Labor Supply : Unit : Group I :Group II :Group Diis<Group, . 
: Acres + (0-100) :(101=180):(161~-300):(301 4) 
Farm cmployment per worker ee Se DO at 174 : 195 : etc Ceo 


Percent of days available 2/ wPercenes 7205 3 Oils c one 100.8 : 05.44 

Off farri employment per worker ; Days =: 30 ; 28 : 14 : yg 
Total employment per worker : Days : 204 : cee : 256 : 246 
Percent of days available 3/ {Percent C860 a8 85.8 : 98.5 : 94.6 


Sniesneieeeiienietpenemne ee 


ene 


1/ As measured by labor requirements; i.e. total days per farm which an average 

~ worker in the regular labor supply could find employment at farm work on the 
home farn. 

2/ Assuming 240 days available for farm-work. 

3/ Assuming maximum of 260 days available for o11 kinds of work, 
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workers in the regulor labor supply for it is only this segment which is avail- 
able for full employment. Again these give an indication that requirements “re 
too high or the regular labor supply too low on the two largest size groupSe 

The 101 percent employment for persons on Group III farms, though improbable is 
not impossible under the present method of calculation for the weighted average 
of hours available for work can exceed 2,400 which is taken here as full employ- 
ment at farm work. As indicated earlier the regular labor supply on Group I 
farms cannot be fully employed under existing conditions. Under-employment is 
much less damaging to the operntor's welfare here, however, than in arcas of low 
labor productivity. The effect of fuller employment and more efficient operation 
is illustrated by a survey of 100 farms in Jones County in 1935, which showed 

the net cash income of farms with less than 120 acres total lead averaged $962 

in that years farms of 120 to 180 acres $1,5013 Here with 181 to 260 acres 
$1,9733 and farms with more than 260 acres averaged $2,564. Pay Now shat cotton 
acreage restrictions have been removed, operators of Beg farms may choose to 
move toward more intensive use: of cropland to more fully use their time and in- 
crease their income where additional land is not available for increasing the 
scale of operation. Present difficulties in securing seasonal workers when 
needed especially in the spring months, however, will probably deter both types 
of adjustment. 


The Black Prairie Area (14) 


This area is comprised of all or parts of 33 counties and extends from 
the Oklahoma border southwestward some 300 miles to the vicinity of San Antonio. 
Intermediate on the map between the small-farm section of East Texas and the 
mechanized large-scale cotton growing regions of the Plains, the Black Prairio is 
in many respects atransition zone. In its dependence upon migratory workers for 
picking half or more of the cotton, this area is a step away from the method of 
cotton production characterizing areas to the cast in which even seasonal peak 
requirements are met largely with resident labor. Similarly, it is intermediate 
with respect to scale of operation and mechenization, as about two-thirds the 
crop acreage is opereted with tractor equipment compared to virtually none in the 
Northeast Sandy Lands and practically all in the Plains, 


"Tn general, the agriculture of the area is CP RRL LES by the pre-= 
dominance of cotton production. Until very recently, cotton occupied approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the cropland and furnished about 50 percent, of the cash farm 
incomee With the establishment of the Agricultural Adjustment programs the 
emphasis has shifted somewhat from cotton to livestock. Cotton nayoccupies about 
40 percent of the cropland. 11 classes of livestock have increased, but the 
increases have come slowly owing to lack of facilities on the one hand. and to 
lack of management kmowledge on the othere 


"Corn has always been the most important feed crop, second in acreage 
only to cotton, and exceeding the combined acreage of all small grain, grain 
sorghums, and hay. Feed crops, including corn, grain sorghums, smell grains, 


— 


23/ Cznrowitz, Ps H. and Bonen, C.A. "Information Basic to Form Adjustments in 
the Rolling Plains Area of Texas." Texas Agricultural Experiment Svation 
Bulletin No. 617 
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hay, and pasture, have taken up a large percentage of the acreage diverted from 
cottone Some vegetables, especially onions, have become important in sone parts 
of the area, 


"Within the past ten years, tractors have displaced many mules and 
horses, but most farms of the area still depend on some workstock for farn power. 
Where tractors are used for row crop operations, these are predominantly of the 


two-row all-purpose type." 24/ 


It is about 300 miles from the southern tip of the Black Prairie to 
its northern limit and so there is approximately a month's difference in season 
between the southern ond of the area and the average of the northern portion, 

In order to overcome this seasonal sprecd in labor requirements, the area has 
been divided into two parts for the purpose of this analysis, the northern portion 
corresponding to type-of-farming sub-area 14a and the southern segment to sub-area: 
14b and 14c. Since they are otherwise so much alike, the two sections will be 
discussed together. The succeeding analysis of labor supply, demand and 
utilization in these two subeareas is based on sample data for 596 representative 
farms in five sample counties; 319 in Bell, Collin end Navarro counties and 277 
in Karnes and Fayette counties representing subeareas 14a and ec respectively. 
These data have been summarized by five major cropland size groups, the largest 
two of which in each instance contain only a few farms. They could not very well 
be combined with any other size group, however, without distorting the respective 
group averages and obscuring important features of the labor picture. These five 
groups with the estimated percentages of farms each represents in each sub-area 
are: Groupl. 0-50 acres cropland, Area 14a 19 percent and Area 14b and e 36 
percents; Group II: 51-100 acres cropland, Area 14a 48 percent and 14b and c 40 
percents; Group III: 101-180 acres cropland, Area 14a 48 percent and Arca 14b and 
ce 15 percents Group IV: 181-300 acres cropland, Area 14a 10 percent and Area 14b 
and c 6 percents; and Group V: over 300 acres cropland, Area l4a 3 percent and 
Area 14b and c 3 percent. While only 10-15 percent of the farms in the Bleck 
Prairie have more than 180 acres of cropland, these farms are particularly 
important from a labor standpoint. Farms in these two size groups contain about 
twoefifths of the total cropland in this area and represent approximately half 
the votal demand for additional seasonal workers, 

L 


Supply and Demand Situation for the Area 


es 


The current farm labor problem in the Black Prairie Area has two con= 
flicting aspects -- marked seasonal underemployment half of the years: heavy 
seasonal demands for additional hired workers during cotton harvest and heavy 
strain on the résident Tabor supply in three spring months. (Charts 10 ana wane 
These comporisons of the overall crea on-farm supply and labor requirements 
indicate that sufficient labor was available on farms in 1943 to meet the spring 
peak load of cotton chopping in both subeareas if the entire feasible supply 
could be fully mobilized and effectively used throughout this period. To do so 
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24/ ‘Wartime Production Capacity of Texas Agriculture" Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, October, 1943, 
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[f- Regular labor supply 
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Labor requirements 
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Chart 10, -— Lebor reouired and suonlv available on farms in Area 14, 
The Slack Prairie Area, 1943. Aree total number of workers 
in m2n month equivalents. 
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Chart 11. — Labor required and supply available on farms in Area 14, The 
Black Prairie Area, 1943. { 
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would necessitate some adjustment in the normal school term, but this has become 
a common practice in many localities. In September, however, a minimum of 

49,000 workers in addition to the feasible on-farm supply are needed in Area 

14a and around 3,000 in Area 14b and ec if all cotton is to be harvested in the 
normal season. (Table 29 and 30). Meeting these cotton harvest demands has not 
been a particular problem thus far since one of the principal routes followed 
each year by migratory cotton pickers passes through the Black Prairie. Further- 
more, this area is bordered all the way on the cast by areas which contain sub= 
stantial numbers of potentially available workers. If transportation facilities 
are available to permit migratory workers to follow the cotton harvest and an 
orderly routing of migrants to and within areas as needed can be maintained, 
cotton harvest demands should not become a problem in this or other areas normally 
served by migratory pickers. 


On the other side of the labor picture is a frequently overlooked 
second aspect of the labor "problem" of this and similar crop-specialty areas. 
Tables 29 and 30 indicate that requirements represent 80 percent or more of the 
capacity of the regular labor supply in only 6 months of the year in Area 14b and 
ce; only 5 months in Area 14a, In the remaining 7 months, ‘he regular labor 
supply in the northern portion of the area is only half to twoethirds fully 
utilized. The percentages run slightly higher in subeareas 14b and c. Under-= 
employment of adult males in Area l4a's regular labor supply in 1943 was equi- 
valent to 30,000 to 50,000 full time workers 7 months of the year. In the lower 
portion of the Black Prairie underemployment amounted to the cquivalent of more 
than 10,000 adult male workers in 6 of the 12 months. The spring cotton chopping 
peak appears to be the primary obstacle to more efficient use of farm labor in 
this arca.e This being the case, we might well ask ourselves this question: 

How much further could the regular labor supply in the Black Prairie be reduced 
without impairing production in the area, if an adequate supply of scasonal 
laborers to meet this spring peak could be assured? Or put the other way, how 
much further could production in this areca be oxpanded before labor became a real 
limitation? A major problem in cotton producing sreas like this one is how to 
provide cmployment for a large number of farm workers during slack seasons when 
they are not necded locally on farms. 


But these tebles and charts are at best estimates based on stated 
assumptions of availability of farm people for work as needed. Calculated full 
employment is nover possible to achieve in practice for there must always bo a 
resorve for a safety margin. Furthermore such an overall area comparison must 
necessarily assume that every worker in the arca is ready and willing to fill 
every job opening immediately without ony loss of time regardless of whore in the 
arca it might be. The net effect of these assumptions is to understate the total 
number of workers actually needed to do all the work in an area and the amount of 
recruitment ond placement necessary to getting workers where they are necded at 
the time needcd. A closer approximation of the true situation within an area as 
regards the amount of intra-area recruitment and placement necessary to meeting 
labor needs may be made by considering the excess of demand over ‘the regular and 
feasible labor supply on all of the farms in the five major size groups in the 
monner of Tables 31 and 32. For the present, only those periods in which 1943 
requirements exceed the regular farm labor supply are shown together with the 
number of workers needed in cach such period from the on-farm reserve and non- 
farm sources. These results were obtained by multiplying the number of oddition.) 


Table 29) Labor wiidi zation, in Area lia, 


———— 


Tétal lat labor or requirements 


srea total 


a ee ee ee 


the Upper Black Prairie Area 


:Workers ayvail-:acditional 
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* total :As percent of supply from _ :able for other:hired workers 

* an : Regular labor : Feasible on- :_ emoloyment ih :needed 2) 
——_wenths :__supply __i_ farm supoly : op ets Salles 
br ‘Number + Percent. 3 Pereent. . : Number so umber 
BonUery) al OnDOO is, 1-56” oat Soe Paar PEL OIC) Tn 0 
February : 1,6900 : : LS : 39 : 50000 0 
March 53300 : 55 : 15 a 38600 0 
April 92800 ; 96 78 L100 : 6) 
Miay cL eOLOU ss 12h LOO O iets 
June 115400 : 108 96 O : 0 
July 65600 ; 61 : 55 41500 : @) 
August 75900 : 71 : 63 31200 O 
September: i L68600 ; Wi : eat 0 4.9000 
October : 125400 : 1299 i AOS 0 : 5800 
Nobember : 47300 ; L9 LO 49600 : 0 
December : 53000 : 55 Ne 4.3900 : O 


TanLe 30° Tanor utilization, in 


Area total 


Area 14 b&c, the Lower Black Prairie Area 


ee 


. -lotal labor requirements :Workers aie :Adaitional 
Total ‘As 4s percent of of supply from sable for other ‘hired workers 
‘man months Regular labor:Feasible on-= employment 1/ :tneeded 2/ 
rae a fem sippy 
Number percent Bee Ce Ly een Ne ee ie ig e yon ie one 
Jenuary 3 * 32100 Ph 57 11000 1G 
February t 29309 3 68 52 13800 : 0 
March =? 36800 ? 85 65 6300 a ae 
Me 6200 ant \1.0'7 82 : 0 shail) M6 
ea pale f00, Gs Ley] 97 : 0 : O 
June EPESG00: Ws 68 60 : 5700 : 0 
Tuy + BA700 ? 70 62 Pe tae ape 
ene , ; 53700 5 109 95 : 0 : 0 
September. 59100 : inet; 105 : 0 i AC 
ee eo. Lis 91 0 alg 
Nowember ; 47999 63 48 16100 : 0 
Lecember : 65 49 15200 0 


> 27900 


if ™xcess of regular labor supply over recuirements in man equivalents. 


2/1 Excess of requirements over feasible on-farm supply in man eouivalents. 
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Table 31 - Mobilization of labor necessary to meeting requirements 


Cropland : 

size groups : 
Group I : 
(0-50 acres) : 
Group II : 


(51-100.acres) : 


Group ii] 
(101-180 acres) 


: April : 


of farms in designated cropland size groups, 
Area 14 a, Upper Black Prairie Area 1943 


Workers needed from reserve supply 1/ 
3; Persons 


Periods 3 
of need 3 


None 


May : 
September; 
October : 


® 
, 


. May 
: June : 


Group IV 
(181-300 acres) 


September; 
October 


: April ; 


May 
June : 
September: 


October ; 
: 


Group V : 
(over 300 acres) : April 
: May : 
: June : 


e 
e 


September: 
Oetober «3 


Area Total 


Number 


None 


4000 
8240 
8240 


3320 
4260 
24.90 
4260 
4.260 


3670 
3670 
2070 
3670 
3670 


920 
1500 
630 
1500 
1500 


ii wikis oS fae” 


Man equivalents 


® 
« 


s 
e 


Percents of 
reserve 


100 
100 


100 
100 
LOO 
100 
100 


61 
100 
100 
LOO 
LOO 


None 


8000 
16480 
16480 


6640 
8520 
4.980 
8520 
8520 


7340 
7340 
4140 
73840 
7340 


1840 
5000 
1260 
3000 
3000 


disional 2 
seasonal hired 


: workers neeced 


e 

« 

s 
e 
e 
e 
s 
« 


e 


on 


ome 


: Number ; Man equivalents 


None 


None 
15900 
1420 


None 
5210 
4380 
15200 
5920 


890 
6990 
6160 

17100 
7400 


None 
4880 
5060 
9800 
4560 


1/ Excess of requirements of over "regular labor supply". Where additional 

~ hired labor is needed complete utilization of reserve supply is assumed. 
Since "reserve" is composed of women and school children, a ratio of 40 
percent was used as a conversion factor. 

2/ After fully utilizing "feasible on-farm supply". 


a a a sr 
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Table 32 = Mobilization of labor necessary to meeting requirements 
of farms in designated cropland size groups, 
Area 14 b & c, Lower Black Prairie Area 1943 


Cropland 
size group 


° 
e 
o 


Workers needed from reserve supply 1/ 
Persons 


‘Porvocs, «s 
On need : 


a 


Gr 


(0-50 acres) 


Gr 


(51-100 acres) 


Gr 


(101-180 acres) 


Gr 


(181-300 acres) 


oup I 


oup II 


oUup es 


oup IV 


Group V 


(over 300 acres) 


Excess of requirements of over "regular labor supply". 
labor is needed complete utilization of reserve supply is assumed, 


we we we 


None 3 
; April : 
; May : 
3; September; 
; : 
; : 
wert : 
: May H 
> August : 
: September: 
: October 
: January : 
> March : 
> April : 
> May : 
> June ; 
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used as a conversion factor, 
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workers necded on the average farm in cach size group as calculated from the samplc 
by the estimated arca total number of farms in that size group. The essumption 

of labor fluidity is now reduced to farms of the same size and the error 15 like- 
wise reduced as "domana" farms have been largely scparated from "supply" units. 
For the sake of simplicity, it was assumed here as in other instances throughout 
this report that the resident reserve labor supply is drawn upon first to meet 
requirements over and above the capacity of whe regular labor force. 


On this basis the seasonal labor problem assumes considerably different 
proportions. For example, the overall crea comparisons indicated only 500 workers 
in addition to the fecsible on-farm supply would be needed uring Mey in Area 14a, 
According to Table 31, however, some 17,000 of the workers on Group I and II 
farms would have to help on the larger units of the area throughout the month if 
this minimum requirement for additional seasonal workers were to be realizodseee 2 
addition some 27,000 women and children (11,000 man equivalents) or practically 
all of the on-farm reserve would need to help on their own ferm during the 
cotton chopping season. Similarly about 10,000 seasonal workers in addition to 
their resident supply are needed during Moy in Area 14b and c by (G@reipa hae em 
and V farms even after their feasible supply has boen fully mobilized. Since 
carlicr indications were that no additional workers from non-farm sources were 
needod for the area as a whole, at lenst part of these demands could be met by 
labor already on farms in the area. Actually more workers are hired during cotton 
harvest than any comparison of needs and available on-farm supply would indicate. 
This is due to the fact that most of the cotton on the larger farms and much of 
that on middle-size units is picked by migratory pickers. These migrants ordin- 
arily pass through the arca in sufficient volume to harvest the bulk of the crop 
in a relatively shorter period of time than labor roquirements set up on a monthly 
basis indicete. 


A major difficulty in supplying scasonal labor needs on the large farms 
in any area from under-employed workers on very smell farms within the same area 
arises from the conflict of operations. All farmers heave some work to do on 
their ovm farms cnd prefer to get their work done before seeking employment on 
other farms. It is equally logical that cn operctor hiring seasonal workers 
should went thom immedintcly when the need arises. Where the number of workers 
employed docs not affect the operator's total labor expense as in cotton chopping 
or picking, he will usually try to hire 2s many cs he can use effectively and get 
tho work done as quickly as possible. This makes full use of under-enployed 
workers within an areca most difficult. It is also this simultaneous demand for 
short-term employment of day hands ond picceerate workers thet makes “employer 
orders" for labor so difficult to interpret in terms of total county or area 
nocdse 


Supply and Demand Situetion on Farms of Different Sizes 
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To more fully understand the entire farm labor situation in an area, UG 
is necessary to look rather closely at the supply=demand situetion in ell twelve 
months on-ferus of different sizes. Cherts 12, 13 ond 14 illustrate graphically 
for Area 14a she reletionship between labor requireuents (Table.33) and the two 
levels of on-farm labor supply (Table 34) on the average farm in each of the 
designated cropland size groups, and s9 indicate the extent of seasonal under- 
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Table 35 — Labor ntilization on farms in designated cropland size 
eroups, rea lka, Upper Black-Prairie trea, 1943 
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employment and the amount of additional hired labor fif any) needed. These re- 
lationships are expressed quantitatively in Table 33. Comparable illustrations 
of the labor situation on average farms of different sizes in the lower portion 
of the Black Prairie are found in Charts 15, 16, 17. The per farm averages on 
which these charts are based are-summarized in Tables 36 and 37 and the supply- 
demand relationships for each of the twelve months in Table 38, Other than the 
difference in season and the less sharp coston harvest peak in Area 14b and c, 
the seasonal distribution of labor requirements on farms of different sizes in 
the two parts of the area differ only in degree. It is apparent from Tables 39 
and 40 that shis situation could scarcely be otherwise in view of the marked 
similarity between the crop and livestock organization on the various sized farms. 
The small farms have a somewhat higher percentage of their cropland in corn than 
do the larger units; small grains are fairly important in the northern section 
and are infrequently grown in Area 14b and c¢; cotton and corn together occupy 
50-60 percent of the cropland in the south compared to 6570 percent in the north 
end; there is considerably more workstock relative to cropland area on the small 
farms than on the large and, except for the largest size groups, more on farms of 
the same size in the lower than upper Black Prairie; and there are many more 
cattle on farms of the same size in the southern than in the northern portion of 
the areca, The considerably greater importance of cattle in Area 14b and c than 
in Area 14a probably results from the inclusion of a higher proportion of sandy 
land end part of the Post Oak strip im the lower Black Prairie. Over a third of 
Fayette county, one of the two sample counties on which present estimates for 
Area 14b and c are based, is in the Post Oak Area when actual soil and type-of- 
farming boundaries are followed irrespective of county lines. These same factors 
are probably responsible for the substantially greater percontage of farms with 
less than 50 acres of cropland in Area 14b and c than in the balance of the Black 
Prairie. - The presence of more workstock relative to cropland on the small farms 
is particularly significant from the standpoint of labor requirements. In the 
present analysis, area average requirements were used for all five size groups 
and these were based on 67 percent of the crop acreage being worked with tractor 
equipment. One fourth the farms in Arca 14 contain sixty percent of the cropland, 
Indications are that most farms having less than 50 acres cropland and many of 
those with 50 to 120 acres cropland are worked largely with horses. This would 
not much affect the level of harvest requirements nor those of the chopping 
period, but crop production requirements for farms using horse-drawn equipment 
otherwise should be higher than indicated by the present calculation and those 
for farms operated entirely with tractor power and cquipment correspondingly lower. 
(Table 1). 


These comparisons of the on-farm labor supply and requirements on the 
seme size farm bring sharply into focus the contrasting lebor problems on groups 
of farms in the same area. Group I farms in Area l4a are not able to use more 
than three-fourths of their regular on-farm labor supply in any month while in 
7 months of the year it can be employed only about oncethird of the time. Persons 
on farms in the samo size group in Area 14b and c were similarly under-employed 
throughout the year, but slightly less so than those in the upper end of the 
Black Prairie. There are about 20,000 farms in Area 14 as a whole with less then 
50 acres cropland whose 1943 regular labor supply contained some 20,000 to 25,000 
adult male workers. This group would appear to offer possibilities for recruit- 
ment of year-round and seasonal workers for the larger farms in this area or clse- 
where as needed. Some improvement in labor utilization would seem feasible throug: 
the consolidation of small farms into units which would more fully occupy the 
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Table 36 ~— Average labor recuirements of farms in designated cropland 
size groups, Area 14 b & c, Lower Black Prairie Area, 1943 1/ 
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Man months - average per farm 


: : : : : : : : : : : : :12 month 
Cropland size groups : Sept.: Oct. : Nov. : Dec. stotal 
Group I (0-50 acres) heuer : : : : : : : : : : : 
Crops bette ots LO 2. = M1 Ose: B2. (s. eOfist, edict sy 6c 2hs AI 4: ON i des ee ase) 
Livestock See 3 eth AO, en Sc Oe RED oe ett OR. hos) 639 8? SO a re ee eee 
Total MS em OoG ots) Oe’ C9 39 96 uss = oes WO: 88 s.. Shes Giles Gea. wa eee es 
Group II (51-100 acres) : : : : : : : : 5 : : : : 
Crops Me oat wee kare epee sh rep oOHs 15124 1625 9G. ee ae ee 
Livestock goUea aoe) Owes: 3.7082 2560 “2070 et OB a> She Ate eke ee eee 
Total vom. 06 99Gee Lili s°I3h sebhcs ..G5eu 2068s 1.5965 1.73 Se ee 
Group III (101-180 acres) : : : : : : : : : : : : : 
Crops wy 565 26 2 ep Baer 1058 L286 G65 See, 2.33 22693 2 oel3 ae ee 
Livestock PEESEO Se UlsOGe ts Ties (3005 lecG as. bee Ge 70. 36/5 ee CG ce Le eee 
Total ee 2 oe L856 2-1, 9682 2557 23. et ecb ey: 3.03 3 Babe oo a ee 
Group IV (181-300 acres) : : : : : : : : : : a : : 
Crops 2 wed5eae 675°: Lhe 25839. teehee LOO: 1.82: 4295s 76 2 Say ae Oe ee oe 
Livestock eats Sipsete des eens ORES Leg LO Salenes (ese eciees $38: .763 78° 2 295 Se eee 
Total e229 32.0309 2.73 +3693 35.11 9 2.84) s 22702 5.05 2 5.5 e hche oo 
Group V (over 300 acres) : : - : : : : : : : : 
Crops 21.89 2 1.30 + 2939 + 4.76 25.435 1.8952 Br0ke 6.84: 7275 5-6.00 3139 ee ee 
Livestock $0 1.825 A780 8 76 SL, 8268 262 8 Re 02 st 5 SBD sO ee es ee 
Total 3.91 36 3,0hos Li1S 8.6627 28.1). thle he 22s 7.8632 B00 27 30 te ee Oe 


i. Per unit labor requirements from "Labor and Power Requirements for Crop and Livestock Production 
in Texas," Progress Report No. 838, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and Bureau of 
/ Agricultural Economics cooperating. 
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Table 39 = Crops and livestock on average farms in designated cropland 74 
size groups, Area 14 a, Upper Black Prairie Area, 1943 


Average per farm 
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Milk Cows ; No. : 1.8 : 3e6 3 5et 3 beOue Mel 
Other Cattle : NO» : cig 3 eouar en: Ee Ot 40.1 
Brood Sows PNG ear ss ok Belay’ Vesws PS ea Bae 
Laying Hens : Noe Jo (DU mgas (405 3 Si adivs Need 176.5 
Horses & Mules : Noe : LgG's Bes 3 3e0 : Sel 3 ted 
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Table 40 - re and livestock on average farms in designated 
cropland size groups «= Lower Black Prairie Area 1943 


Average per farm 


ne | rr ee ee REE EIT TET Ow Se Teen ee eer ee 


Item t Unis :Group. 1 :Group  lisGroup 1 iisGroup iV: Group V 
: Acres : (0-50): : 3181-300) %501& over) 

oe in sample Mtoe ety aes Ptsley ey i Sc OB make tee y 18 
el cropland so s Acres 1. S2eh.: tuetrc) lege memo ese 1 22066 
naan a eae ge Leora cee Tocca eoetirte bl oes 
Cotton ; Sema Hebe ver) AUPE oi cco ie pad Pei Matye pT 'O SA OEE Goeet 8) oie) 
All sorghums CN oiielve Se lecee oa’ Geils Tee Oy tell of 336 
Sudan : 4 : AEE Zen 7 04 15.35 3 41.6 
Peanuts tees ea ig links SAC eet 17.4 
All hay Sana: eo SG a: AVG” 06 
Other crops : Y 4 sous AAEM 666%: 1054 
Land used for crops 2/ uy pitt OER? Guy B46 2. Sta eT RGige el) hele 
As percent for total ‘cropland. ~POrcent.: {fs0 is 760d 86.8 84.9 3: 76.0 
Milk cows wants Grejane oh erg hs! bea: ee VN staaer| 5 
Other cattle NOs: titres Saronic Peo ne hay eee 61 <8 
Brood sows He oe Shae) oo. 3 Des eke eis 3,3 
Laying hens 6 NOS uhs a) ola, tne O9eu 3 PaGeO sy ro eens 243.6 
Horses & mules SSN Ow tae Cea <3 wen i: Senne 4.0 : oat 
All sheep oA OREN Te ve codes eo: PPASA 63 Ae 8.6 


Ws "Cropland means farm land which in 1942 was tilled or was in regular rotation,' 
~ Texas handbook 1943 Agricultural Conservation Program, AAA Southern Division, 
March 1943 


2/ Total of listed crops. 
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efforts of the operators 


Farms in Groups II and III, the most common size units in this area 
make about as good use of their on-farm labor supply as can be expected under 
the present method of operation. Some increase in production requirements or 
reduction in regular labor supply on Group Ii farms could probably he offset by 
utilizing more fully the reserve supply during spring months and using more 
seasonal workers to.meet peak requirements. How feasible such adjustments are 
under existing conditions cannot readily be said. They are however worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Farms with more than 100 acres of cropland present a different type of 
problem -- that of meeting heavy demands for seasonal workers and, if the present 
indications are correct, of supplementing the year-round labor supply on Group 
IV and V. farms in Area 14b and c. There seems good reason to believe, however, 
that random fluctuation common to small samples and substantial under-reporting 
of workers on these large farms is responsible for what appears here to be an 
impossible situation in which requirements exceed the supply in 10 months of the 
Year e 


The composition of the on-farm labor supply as shown in Tables 41 and 
42 has particular significance as regards both of these types of labor problems. 
It is freouently assumed that practically all of the people living o> small 
farms are either too old or otherwise incapacitated to do full time farm work. 
While the present data do not indicate health status, it will be noted that males 
20-54 years of age make up about two-thirds the feasible labor supply on Group I 
farms. Since all farms in Group I averaged 1 adult male worker each throughout 
the year, most farms must have had one such worker in their labor force. From 
the standpoint of recruitment possibilities, it is significant that practically 
all of the workers on the small forms were classified as "family". On the basis 
of the "type of worker" classification, it would appear that a family size farm 
in Area 14 contains something less than 100 acres of cropland. So far as Group 
III, IV, and V farms are concerned, the significance of the age-sex composition 
of their labor force lies in the percentage comprised by males 18-26, It is nos 
possible to determine from this summary the percentage of farms having men 18=26 
years of age in their labor force nor precisely the percentage which men of their 
age contribute to the labor supply of the group. Fully 10 to 15 perscent»sf the 
labor supply on farms over 50 acres cropland in Area 14 is in the age group from 
which Selective Service is now drawing to meet its demands. 


It is usually assumed as in the.case of the overall area comparisons, 
that underemployed workers on..small farms become seasonal wage hands on larger 
farms during periods of peak demand. .Also.that these undcer-cmployed farm workers 
find considerable supplemental-employment..off their farms throughout the year. 
Tables 43 and 44, however, fail to bear out either of these assumptions as little 
aifference between size groups is apparent in the percentage of farms reporting 
off-farm employment during 1942 or in the percentage of persons on the farms 
who were so employed. 


Indicetions are that more of the work done off the home farm by persons 
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Table 41 - Composition of the feasible on-farm labor supply by designated 
cropland size groups, Area 14 a, Upper Bleck Prairie Area, 1943 


Percent of group total suvply' 


:) Group 1 i) Greud Tt “tatiroup Tit: “Group RV 4 “} Group V 


Charanterretir : 10°50) _+(51=100) Ln —— (131- 200): (over 300) 


sex of worker 2) TOGO. LOR) : 100.0 : di 


OO TOY: 100.0 

Male > | GRE Sh eee Soe Geers ie ae 89.2 
Female : 1etO" "2 ey : eo : POs os 1036 
Age of worker 2) T0020 LOO SO: 6 te elOg eG 100.0 100.0 
10 - 13 years ; ah yee ee 3.9 oe 3.0 
14 - 19 years aR bs Pale pahes 12,6 M9 aiie 
Eo Voats emia PD LOO’ 7: Ded LO oped 
HO OR years > 38.9 Foal aes 30.8 6 Sista Bere 
55 - 64 years Ses Toy as 17 yi a, 
65 vears and over : ey eG ROS sae a ae wi 
Type of worker 2 "FOOL it ACC" Be Core LOOTO” SP" BLOOVO 
Family 5 YORRO Gate eo. a ema 68.7 Donnas 24.3 
Hired : 1s Ole Te oS h PA le LOR Pees howd 
Sharecropper : On Ore Byker PRS Tee Pug ele ler COE 


Table 42 - Composition of the feasible on-farm labor supply by designated 
cropland size groups, Area 14 b&c, Lower Black Prairie trea, 1943 


Percent of group total supply 


: Group iT .Group Ey Group OAC Group VV 
ee jig 


characteristic(O=i0 } (62=100)_" (101280) 81-30% 


Sex of Worker * Tocko mes ino lop aemeetioogs : 
~ Male The 7 ie a eS ok Te 
Female a cer ce 20a % 
ige of worker wOLOGKO” Sai ToecO ‘ 10050 é 
UOe—15 years Ty: pera Tal eh Pore t 
ER Sel? yeasts itt Wak Pee! ily UMP A ed Goals 
205-299 (years | 2Oeoa. weiss 3394 
LO - 54h years =: 38.8 Bose Loe Wie 
55 - 64 years : ABET, 9.4 Se. 
65 years and over ep Tel 10 v4 
Type of worker Sr ¥hOOl05 ¥O0s0. we ky LOCRON 
Family 1) SO Rse aoe tobe 700s oe 
Hired : heseak: Jrocien, on ae 
Sharecropper : LAC be my: ee 2 ie. 
AC LL ALT NN eS EG 
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Table 43 - work off farm during 1942 by persons on farms in desionated 
cropland size groups, Area l4a, Upper Black Prairie Area 


smeurouor bar a: Group I1.: Croup III ieGroupe LY Group V 
ee Items 2 SLO S50) Fs Coe 00) (ie 80) 0181 ee 
hr Ty 


Sil A Pe ae ae oe ae eee ee 
Farms reporting work off farm in 1942 : : : : : 7 : : : : 
as percent of all farms ae a A oe ES aS ‘23 =o. ulGp eo 
Persons reporting working off farm as 2 : : : : Klee : : : 
percent of all persons 10 yrs, & over PAG Sar a Se eS ee 5) ea 9 on 2. ieee 0 
Months worked off farm in 1942 oh. - : : . : : : : : 
average per all farms a i ae ,Or au 27% al we ees ae eo 
Farms reporting work off farm? : : : : : ; : : = : 
Persons working off farm — average : : : : : : : : : : 
per farm Sip Sire omMcer so GUM etl perder ide” <.LbS apcrque 5? apt ete cae Samia ome 
Months worked per person working : : : : : : : : : : 
off farm ti Oe* Sees. FeO esas bo. 2eOut Ween Oe? ye 
Months worked per farm reporting i] ¢elskige: “O05 .08 1029s §5 Geto - saul one, Oem 
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Table 44 — ‘Work off farm during 1942 by persons on farms in designated 
cropland size groups, Area l4b and c, Lower Black Prairie Area 


> Groupel= = Ungup yl Group file Grea by es Group V 


(0-50 (51-10 101-180) : (181-300) :( 00) 
Sat et = Steetar Me ierer eee) OM = Ee ee ee 
Farms reporting work off farm in 1942 : : : : : 3 : : : : 
as percent of all farms Sod et 2a eee Oe LO RO Be eee eee 
Persons reporting working off farm as : : : : : : : : : : 


Peteent-ofedish persons lO -yre, &-over *2. OoSe ee 16 Se 6 ae 10 St 6 Sees a ee 


Months worked off farm in 1942 . : : : : : - : : : 

average per all farms ci det) 25%. tea ake» lS = {Oasis ee ee my 
Farms reporting work off farm: : : : . : : : : : : 
Persons working off farm — average : : : : : : : 5 : : 

per farm ? Sf Rest aS Pere eee te SSO ety eee Se ee ees foes 
Months worked per person working : : : : : : : ‘ ; : 

Off farm toe OeOto 7 Us 8.0: Liens) Osten sogue Bis chee 
Months worked per farm reporting i=l O se. 5) 2 Oee3 10, Ote Lic Crom. ties 212,57 “40 
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in Arena 14n might have been seasonal and perhaps farm work than in the lower part 
of the Black Prairie. In the latter instance persons reporting off-farm employ- 
ment worked an average of more than 6 months compared to 3-6 in Area l4a,. Data 

on off-farm employment contained in the 1943 Manpower Inventory does not provide 

& wery reliable basis Tor est eine ne the true importance of supplemental employ- 
M@gc, Ciimcesless thon efourth of the forms in eny size group incArea T4n and 
even fewer in Areo 14b and ce reported work off the farm, it is reasonably certain 
that part-time employment is not a particularly important ineans of supplementing 
farm income in the Black Prairie Area. 


Employment per worker per year 


By assuming thet labor requirements per farm measure the amount of 
productive employment available to workers on that farm, an estimate may be made 
of the number of days of employment per worker per year afforded by the average 
farm in each size class (Tables 45 and 46). These estimates are based on the 
average number of workers inthe regular labor supply for it is only this segment 
which is available for full time employment, Family incomes on farms in Groups 
II, III, IV and V would be higher than this comparison indicates as some employ- 
ment is available for some other members of the family part of the year. These 
tables further emphasize the conditions of undereemployment on smell farms. It 
appears that about 200 days a year is & practical maximum of employment in Area 14 
with its present farming system. The excessively high figures for Group IV and 
V farms in Area 14b and ¢ bear out the assumption of under-ereporting of workers on 
these large units. Farms under 50 acres cropland provide only 109 days employ- 
ment for the operator in Area lda and about 164 days in Arecn 14 b and ce Judging 
simply by the standards of other farms in the same area, the operators on Group 
I farms in the whole of Area 14 and to a lesser extent those on Group II farms in 
Area 14a are substantially under-employed. This situation is little altered by 
adding in the supplemental off-farm work. The pressure of labor requirements on 
the resident supply has an important bearing on the amount of labor used per acre 
Sfeerops.s, Aerecent study of«the use of labor on farms of different sizes in) Bell 
County revealed that farms with less than 60 acres cropland used an everage of 
5.5 days of labor per cere in 1941 compared to 4.8 days for farms 60-119 acres 
cropland and 2.5 days for farms having more than 120 acres cropland. 25/ Much of 
this difference is due to the greater proportion of work done with sreetor cquip- 
ment on the larger farmse 


Looking to the more distant future, the more pressing farm labor pro- 
blems of the Black Prairie area will likely be those concerned with increasing 
both the amount ond effectiveness of cmployment of workers now on farms. The 
latter will tec. the Jess difficult as the.arecagjis well.odapted to machine operation. 
How to remedy & situetion of chronic under-employment on a large number of small 
farms and seasonal unemployment characteristic of specialized crop production on 
most farms in the arca will surely be © much more difficult problem. Any in- 
ereaseo aftor the war in the number of people on farms in this area will surely 

gerevate these conditions and render a lasting solution to the real labor pro- 
blem increasingly difficult. 


te RR ae a ere 
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25/ Progress Report No. 862. Texes Agricultural Experiment Station, October, 1943 
This report also contains 4 detailed discussion of various aspects of labor 
use, cost of hired labor, kind of workers used, etc. 
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Table 45 — Employment opportunities afforded by farms in designated 
cropland size groups, Area 14a, Upper Black Prairie A4rea 1943 


a 


Resular labor supply : Unie. 2 Groupe. . rroupel is 


: Acres .: (0-50) 4%: (51-100) = (101-180): 
Farm employment per worker 1/ oo aS ante Oo : 1/9 a: oe ie = 
Percent of days available 2/ SPepcent = tee eibeG =! Fore Sleces Seay eine $2.5 
Off farm employment per worker Days? 3 ; ia = oe mae 22% a 
Total employment per worker ie oars : 148 : s £50 eee 230 : 2) : 205 
Percent of days available 3/ ¢ Percent : Og a: ae aie 8855. : eye fizmis! 
Table 46 - Employment opportunities afforded by farms in designated cropland size 
groups, Area 14 b and c, Lower Black Prairie Area 1943 
Regular labor suppl te wih. t Groupee ss Gpoup-+ Group III: Group IV : Group ¥ 
: Acres : (0-50) : (51-100) : (101-180): (181-300 
Farm employment per worker 1/ fave. 43> oe te wT ele te er, Peo) 
Percent of days available 2/ iphercenta? ..67.9 = pe eee Sash mes OG. te a SRG 


Off farm employment per worker = Days ; Dd : 50 : 23 : 16 : 28 


Total employment per worker = ays. Seow Me ak nie Pace: ee) 2 263 
Percent of days available 3/ rercentu. © 73 al=.* 5a Ss Sad a * Vial. Palle 2 


1/ As measured by labor requirements; i.e., total days per year which an average worker in the 
regular labor supply could find employment at farm work on the home farm. 

assuming 240 days available for farm work 

Assuming maximum of 260 days available for all kinds of work. 


~ 
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APPENDIX 
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SOMe NOTES ON MsTHOD 


Procedure Followed in Drawing Sample and Transcribing Data 


The 1943 Farm Plan Work Sheets enumeration had almost been finished when the 
present study was iniviacted, leaving no alternative to drawing the sample from 
this incomplete universe. Due to the wide variation between counties with re- 
spect to office procedure followed by the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
instructions for drawing the sample and transcribing the data were necessarily 
general, covering only major points. Under these circumstances, it is inevitebl 
thet much of the desired precision in sampling was lost. From the standpoint 
of practical use, however, these inadequacies in the sempling technique did 


nos in themselves praticularly impair the value of these data. 


For 2 suudyisuch as shexpresent: one, ix «is essential that each sample unit 


be a complete farm with respect to land and the people which operate it. The 
practice followed by the Agricultural Adjustment Agency of classifying each 
ownership tract as a "farm" for administrative purposes necessitates special 


handling of the Farm Plan Worksheet daca vo make them apply to this idea of an 
Noperating unit" or the popular concept of.a farm. The operating unit bese 
vsed in the present analysis is not idensical, therefore, with either the AAA 
or Census (for southern states) classification of farms. The problom of 
developing a reliable current basis for expanding sample indications to area 
total estimates is further complicated by this,lack of comparability between 
the bases on which agricultural statistics are, compiled. The procedure followed 
in this study in combining AAA worksheets to make the data relate to complete 
operating units produced fairly accurate results and was not particularly time 
consuming. Briefly 1t wes es follows: 


l. The originel sample for each selected county was drawn by the County 
Extension Agent following. a uniform ses of instructions. These 
S 
instructions stated the mumber of schedules needed from the respec- 


ee 


tive county and informed the County Agent that this number should be 

secured by drawing each 5th, lOth, 14th, or whatever the proper 

proportion of the workshects tabulated in that county might be. For 

example in Cass County it was each 16th, in Floyd each 14th, ete. 

Agents were cautioned to take the worksheets as they came to them 
regerdless of whether they were incomplete or covered a tract which 
wees reported to be idle in 19435. 

2. From each sample schedule all the date from page 1 of the Farm Plan 
Worksheet (crops and livestock on hand or erypected for 1943) and page 
3 of the Farm Manpower Inventory (on-farm labor force) were transcribed 
to blank copies of these forms supplied for this purpose. Agents were 
asked to complete any incomplete schedules from the original AAA Farm 
Plan Sheet. 

3. Following an explanation of the reasons for the subsequent procedure, 

Agents were instructed to complete the following steps; 


"a. After the desired data for the sample farms have been copied 
for each farm in the sample, check the operator's name against 
the AAA» '1943 Alphabetical List of Operators end Landlords' 
Tomdeserminercat he opéeraves onyeotber land. If ‘this list is 
- not available the '1942 Multiple Farm List' will serve this 
purpose fairly well. 
". For each operator shown as operating two or more 'AAA Farms', 
list all of his AAA farm numbers. 
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"go, Go back to the Farm Plan Worksheet file and copy the data 
specified under Instruecsion « for these additional tracts. 
"a, Attach these additionel schedules to the original one for that 
operator." 


Relying upon the 1942 Multiple Farm List for information regarding add- 
s4ional worksheets resulted in some inaccuracies due to changes between 1942 and 
1943 in combination of workshects, failure to list some idle units, etc. Further 
difficulties arose from ovr inability to classify "idle" farms properly wit 
respect to operating units. This was particulerly important in some of the 
Fast Texas counties where a large number of farms are now reported to be idlc. 

In some counties worksheets for idle tracts had been filed separately from those 
covering operated units, thereby precluding their inclusion in ‘he semple. 


Many of the difficulties noted here and other impairing the accuracy of ‘he 
finel results could be avoided by selecting the sample farms before the enumera- 
tion is mede and having she interviewer secure from the operator current informa 
tion on other worksheets involved in the operaton unit. Some upward bias in 

the size distribution will result from this method of drawing a sample regard- 


less of whether the sample AAA farms are selected before or after the enumeratio: 


is made. This can be overcome by advance planning for checks on the nature and 
extent of this bias. In the present study the distributions of number of faruis 
by size groups were adjusted by studying the extent end amount of combination 

in the original sample and trial weighting of three or four factors whcih res- 
ponded differently to chenges in sige of farm. This correction for sample bias 
is responsible for the proportion of farms‘in the several size groups being 
different from the estimeted percentages for the area. 


As indicated earlier, a major problem in analyzing these date.is that 
estimating the total number of units actually being operated in the erea dur- 
ing the current yeer. This estimate together with that of the acres of crop- 
land comprising these operating units is essential as a basis for deriving area 
totel estimates from the sample. Since AAA had summarized their worksheet date 
(number of "farms" end cropland) by 1943 operational status, iec., idle or 
operated, idle tracts were deleted from the sample. A more precise classifice- 
tion of ferms as regards this criterion would unquestionably improve the 
accuracy of the final results. 


timating the total number of complete farm units scsually operated 
rea, consideration was taken of: 


l. Retio of the 1940,census number of, farms, excluding scrapers, sugeuie 
1940 AAA number of farms. 
Dien Some ToDo Lighes Paonia NerS wo irs ae otal number of worksheets on 
which they were listed "operator. 
3. Supplemental indicasions nial check daca and judgement of the.extent of 
abandomment and combination of units since 1940. 
Some minor revisions of these original estimates were made on the basis of 
tests of accuracy in expanding sample data. 


The establishments of a mechanism for maintaining current checks on the 
change in number of operated farms and ecres of cropland by counties or type 
of farming areas would greatly facilitate tho analysis and materially improve 
the accuracy of statistical data of all types. Through their annual Farm Plan 
Survey, AAA secures the necessary deta for making this determination not only 
in total for counties and areas but by s*sizevand type of farm as- well. 


Bxpansion of Sample Lata to Arca Estimates 


The “regression method" 1 
rethods od expanding inost types of agricultur 1 sample data to total . 
It. is aparticularly useful with, mode: ly skewed Pa PONE such as those 
characteristic of data obtained by mai ta onneares, where valid est: 
cannot be obta’ned from a straight a’ arm or le acrc" expansion. Ti 


i Heene of vie most Telif@ble ondseasily applied 
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i 
regression rethod has be n used throughout the present study to secure area total 
esvinates fyom thei step le data anc has yielded SuLetac ory resuiis. despite the 
Suerte te tions cr sie Tormeamp le countves in’ generalizing for an entire area. 
i es derived by using this tech ique were also checked against area ‘expansion 
a n 
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piand". Estimated crop acreages 

independent area estimates made by the 
| liu] Beonomses cor use, in 


erylexes, Crnetiy the regression method 
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k numbers were che 
praigieties Livis 
determining the 1944 preduction capacity 

of expansion involves: 


i. Ueteraining ‘Prom the ae data by a short-cut tec 
values of the straight line regression (Y =a » bx). 


Yana ton Pe rinse’ ‘ord (v) by the: grea 
land in’farms). 


oS. Surming the-above extensions to obtain an area total estimate for the 
Item in quest. on. 


Labor requirements 


The following stcps were taken in calculating the average labor requirements 


Shown iimethe Several chares ana tables of the text: 


Yo ene Toul mimmber or ours) or man labor required ror all oof the sample 
PAIS an cach s1Ze BER for each of the le months, was cadceulated by 
appiving te the: crop acreages and livestock numbers appropriate per 
unit labor requirenents as reported in Progress keport No. 838. 2/ 
Dhe some area average requirenients per unit's used for cach of the 
(2iverene Sac sroups in Thal area. ws indlented in the text, this 
i) otal 


PRoce Cure produces some error in estimated + laborirequayements for 
both large and small farms in areas where two or more types of power and 
EGU pent a-c) in coimnon us: Tor exaimpic; horsé-drawn and two-row tractor, 
Tiere Are ol surticient data available on the pertentage of farms in 
CoCieosse eroup using the dif erent types of power to pcrmit furt:er 
Revinenent., 

ae gata contained 2n Progress heport No, 663 are particularly 

Me ( : Lome jor. crags 

Lecri but ion by 
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months, with adds it a 
Ree more then’ one level of li ag e 
Sen lTwcant number Or “the ta vine onan aren. 


1/ See "\ Regression Method for Bxpa~ di ng Samp le Indications to State Bxtimatcs™, 
€ ime ogranhed © ofe-buréean of NRT Be onomie prepared by pigs His 
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th Carolina Research VUffice cooperating with the Department 
Stes of North Carolina state College, kaleigh, North Carolir 
= Werements Tor Crop and Livestock Production in Texas", 


eS ye os the W 

f Exp: oa Wen Talo ccs 
> / nee ren and Power keq 
prepared by C.A. Bonren and A.C. tlagse of the Texas dAgricultural, Experimrent 
Station and Troy Mullin f the Bureau of arricultural Economics, USDA, College 
Station, Texas-June 1943. Mineographed 31 pp. 
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8h 
ments were made ee the calculated crop requirements and one in 
livestock to make them more closely approximate true operating 


& Crop requirements were inereased by 3 percent in all months in 
each of these four areas to compensate a incompleteness in 
listing and miner crops for shich no labor requirement data were 
avadiebile, 

be A variable adjustment for maintenance averagins about 10 percent 
for the yaar was made’ in both crop and livestock requiremeny 
totals. The specific ameunt of adjustment made by months by 
areas‘is shown in Table’47. 


Table 47 - *arm maintenance requiréments as percent of total labor 
rop and twee ©) uf 


a 


Month ; Type of farming area 
ie Saiz ea YT ESR LOSE eer 2 
: Percent 3 Per : PETITE ees ss Pereent 
January eae ET ap is) : 1m = ait ss 
HeDEWaAry » 15 : is) : Ls - 15 
Merch : 15 : 1d : 15 : ) 
iMaect a ¢ ifs : 125 : D : 5 
May : 15 : 15 ; 9 : 5 
June : S) : o : i) : Ss) 
July : 5 : aye: 3 15 P 15 
August : Ls ; 5 3 5) : 15 
S¢ 2) temb: cigs LG 3 D 3 bs) : ; 
October - S) : 9) : 5 : 5 
November ¢ 5 : » : 1s : ES) 
December ‘s 3 : c : 15 : 15 
; $ : 3 
: ; $ : 
These variations between months were made on the assumption that 
the bulk of deferrable maintenance labor would be performed during 


the total hours: OL bor required cise 

NG 1cedto man-months, on the bas 
Hable for work during cach respective month, Livestock ré quirements 

were Converted ,on-= the basis oF hours (30 fe 


D 
4 
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It. now appears that a more realistic distrs tbution of Maintenance requirc- 
ments could be obtained by distributing the annual total maintenance ee 
percent of crop and livestoek requirement) on a variable basis comparable 
to Table 47 rather than caleul ting maintenance by months as is done here. 
The objection to the present inethod lies in the “act that during seasonal 

peaks 5 percent of the crop and livestock requirement is frequently higher 
1 ] | ; 


or the off season reguii remenc,.: 
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The crop month was varicd from 160 to 220 hours or from 20 days of 8 
hours each during the winter months to Bia days of 10 hours each during 
the mid-swaner, The number of hours assumed to be available for crop 


work in cach month arcs: 


Janusry, February, and December--------160 


wWarch and Novembcr----4+--<---------- ee Bale 
April, Way, and Jctober--------------- ~200 
June, July, August, and September------ 220 


4, Finally, the group total man-month requirements were divided by the 
sample number of farms in cach respective size group to, ootaIn per fark 
averages and also expanded in the manner described above to obtain an 

: gitee requirements for cach size group and 
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On-Farm Labor Supply 


The two most commonly uscd approaches to estimating farm labor supply are 
Cle: cup Loyment as measured by the number of persons doing two or more days farn 


Be 


work during the survey week and (?) population converted to labor supply by 

applying assumed rates of avai mana lsey and capacity to the number of persons in 
different are-sex classes. The intent of the 1943 Manpower Inventory was 4 
i Q 


partial combination of the twe approaches in that only those persons regularly 
engaged in farm work were to be listed, but enumeration was not limited to those 


persons actually working at the time the survey was made. 
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Bimpleyment is based on past eee gmc, Anereror 
labor market conditions where a labor supply calculated firomn.a popula 
“i 4. 
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is premised i co ouUtain in the 
ition to the practical difficulty of securirg an accurate agricultural employ- 
mont base for a state or smaller geceraphic PES the very nature of employment 
data limits their use in planning and prosecuting adjustment programs, The 
most severe of these Limitations are; ON mes trends cannot be projected 
precisely to an indication of the munber of persons likely to be available .for 
farm work at a future date; they do not accurately reflect the amount of work 
that can be done by the employed labor force if fully utilized; and they provide 
no insight into the reserve which could be called upon if needed or the adjust- 
ments required to achicve full employment, 

The value of a population derived labor supply estimate for these purposes 
is limited chiefly by the accuracy with which the assumptions of t cpoeelnd cee 4/ 
and capacity 5/of persons of differcnt ages and sexes represent actual operating 
conditicns, This limitation may be offset by making plans on the basis of two or 
more sets of assuipticns for alternative lines of action. There is a real advant- 
Ape aie veing abic ao proceed thus in ae the amount cf labor which might 
be available under assuined combinations of tentives, for then steps may be taken 


os 
CO=provie vie “a neenit ve pied td to Ge more people into the iagbor supply 
if the situation warrants 


The 1943 Manpower Inventory provided space for th: enumerator to assign a 


in thisreport refers to the proportion of a given class 
of workers w 1l be in the active labor force under specified condit: 
ee Capacity” refers to the amcunt of work per da y which the average worker i 
& given age-sex group can perform and is expressed in terms of the performance of 
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Table 48 — Assumed availability for farm work and capacity of farm population by age 
and sex, Area 15, North East Sandy Lands area 


: : Availability for farm work 2/ oo: Composite conversion factors 
Age and sex ; Capacity Lf : Feasible +: Regular labor*force 37 “2 “Feasibic 
groups : man equivalent : Regular labor force .: on-farm : man equivalent >: on-farm supply 
: : Sept.-May : June-Aug. : supply : Sept-—May.: .June-Aug. : man equivalent 
-T? Cae ON Sevncl . ee cana ee iy ee EA Dor lage Se 
Male : Number  : Percent : Percent : Percent : Number : Number : Number 
10-13 : a8, : O : 80 ; 80 : 0 : 40 : 40 
W219 .30 iO = 95 oF ele 76 76 
20-54 1.00 oe TR Se eae foo oe F800! ee 1.00 
55-64 £75 von? IE of, = aod Og. = 20 * ey 75 ; 275 
65 & over 3 ee Ok Se OS eee Oi AL OF mee 15 a 
Female : i & ° Cj ° ° 
10-13 : «40 : 9) : hO : 70 : O : 16 : eee 
14-19 .60 ; ree ig 25 eee e & . Fo5A = a £36 
20-39 ; .80 ie ae oa ee ae eu. Eee oe “AS 
40-5, 15 ap eo ee BU" ee ae 2 eee ae 52 
55-6h ' 40 ie: aes 10 20. BOR a OL ie 
65& over ° aes =. 5 fo. ie Pee Ol .02 
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hee — Of average worker in specified age-sex group. See Appendix page 

ay ~ Percent of number of persons in respective age—sex group expected to be 
available for farm work. See Appendix page 

3/ - Man equivalent workers per person in respective age—sex group. 
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"nan equivalent" value to each worker listed and 
he cr she expected to vork on the home farm ce bi 
these items were not used however, due to the incom LOnGisis 
obvious indecuracies in reporting... furthermore, a use these 

intended by the Manpower Inventory would require a conversi 
labor on every farin to man equivalent months, Tare zi 
consuming task and except for indiwidual farim analysis has lit 
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the application of factors to entire age-sex groups. These schedule data revealed 

nok only a decided lack cf uniformity and error in interpretation of the man- 

equivalent question, but also & tendency to estimate availability for farm work 

mainly in terms of past experience of local e1 lovment opportunities rather than 
ca c f the avaiiabs ee 
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as a potential, While estimates of inf 
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and capacity for farm work,of warious segments of t1 pop 

valuable as a basis for formulating labor supply assumptions, it is probable 

that they will be ultra-conservative due to their being conditioned by historical 
ses 
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labor requirements, as such, lnbor demand has an 2 a ae Gitctt up sm Che 
: ns. For example, 
present a set of conditions represented by Romine Aeexis 
ut' 70 percent of the women, (4 percent of) the school age boys 
hen te available to meet this. peak labor load 


between the curves of response of different classes of workers to varying combin- 
ations of oo shown. in«Chart 18 are nov assumed ta berconrecteum ther 
entirety nor is any brief held for the accuracy of the shape or level of these 
Curves. They represent a rationalization and extension of the curves from 
assweed levels and relationships based on existing and anticipated conditions 
nt at hand... The X-axis represents a series of 
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me year might represent an incentive of B which would bring 

out 8 percent of the adult women, 26 percent of the school age boys and 70 per- 

ul into the active farm labor force. 6/ Int the final analysis 
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there for 1 Lev EES terms of av piven period of time anda 
given set of incentives. assumptions of availability or the percentage of the 
total number of farm persons in’each age-sex cate gory who rays ica Nt Oe be 
expected to work on farms (a) regularly and (b) for short periods during rush 
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respective capacity factors are shown in Appendix 
ue DAG anticipate incentives dior work only 


a as 
slightly greater than those obtaining during the season past. 4tt should again 
be pointed out that the “on-farm nee sae! is assumed to be “available for work" 
Q t or tO whit exten 


when necded but no attempt has been made. here to say at what time iS 
vome a part of the active regular labor force. Th 


Ltcwill pe cuemloyed, (2.¢. bee t is 
is a highly significant distinction which the reader must understind if he is to 
interpret the results of this analysis in the way intended, 

The eapacity of the averare worker in different ege-sex groups varies with 
respect to the ‘ind of work involved A 14 vear old boy may. pick as Peet straw- 
berries. 4&8 & grown man, but be cnlv half as effective ae & man in pitching hay. 
fo-be absolute lyaaceurate th re, capacity should be differentiated not only 
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c worker but also with respect to ‘kind of crop activi 
LL &S Sulipti ons for area lo shown in 1 Appendix 
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Table 49 — \ssumed availability for farm work and capacity of farm population by age and 
sex, Area 3, High Plains Cotton ‘rea and Area 4 Rolling Plains Cotton Area 


ability fo i 2 osit 
bee and -sex 4 Cepacity 1/ ; Regular labor force : Feasibie : Regular labor force 3/3 Feasibie 
groups smen equivalent :Sept.-May :June-Aug. : on-farm =: man equivalent : on-farm 
alsa suppl Sept.May June—Aug. supply 
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2/ Percent of number of persons in respective age-s 


ee Appendix page 
ex group expected to be available for farm work. See appendix page 
3/ Man equivalent workers per person in respective age-sex group. 
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and therefore to seasons. For want of adequate basic data and for the sake of 
simplicity, it has been assumed that workers other than adult males are employed 
chiefly on seasonal jobs and their capacity has been expressed in terms of their 
ability to perform these peak season crop operations. Composite availability 

and capacity factors for each of the areas studied were applied to the total 
number of persons in each of the corresponding age-sex groups on all the farms in 
each of the size classes to arrive at a common denominator of estimated labor 
supply. Since only the regular workers in hired labor and sharecropper families 
were listed in the 1943 Manpower Inventory, some under-reporting of the non-=-worker 
groups is to be expected in data from this sources In using the present method 
for estimating labor supply from a population base in which under-reporting of 
non=worker groups is serious, the availability factors should be raised from their 
population base to allow for the higher proportion of potential workers among 
those who are reported. Comparison of the sex ratios and age-sex distribution 

of the sample with comparable census ratios will reveal the bias in the sample 
distributions. 


Accuracy of the results 
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With respect to their specific application, some of the limitations of the 
data used in this study have been mentioned earlier. The major factors impairing 
the accuracy of the final results of this study may be summarized under three 
general headings: 


1. Inadaptability of the original survey and schedule especially the 
Manpower Inventory to research analysis. This is not an uncommon 
limitation upon uses of secondary data. The limitations of sample 
county data as a basis for area generalization also fall in this 
CATE ZOLY. 


2. Incompleteness in (a) the original survey coverage and (b) the 
schedules which were filledXY The former is relatively unimportant 
since upward of 80% completeness was achieved in the counties used 
in this study. Failure of AAA to reach all farmers in any of its 
programs results in some bias in such a sample and inciveases the 
difficulty of developing accurate cxpansion beses. Some error was 
doubtlessly introduced by the inevitable failure to-secure all the 

"tracts" which comprised some operating units. These schedules which 
were obviously incomplete were rejected in editing. While the 
listing of 1943 crops and livestock was fairly complete on most 
schedules, 1942 acreages of crops other than cotton, peanuts and 
wheat were generally incomplete. It was apparent throughout that 
emphasis had been placed on securing complete data for war crops and 
major classes of livestock, less attention being given to obtaining 
a complete picture of the farm plant, .rea estimates from these 
county samples for major crops and livestock as well as total labor 
requirements closely approximated those derived from Crop Reporting 
Board data for each of the areas. 7/ 


The Manpower Inventory was not expected to be a complete 
population count but ravher an enumeration of persons living on the 
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Ts "Wartime Capacity of Texas Agriculture"; report prepared by Bureau of Agri- 
a cultural Economics and Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, October 1943, 
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farm who were expected to work on that farm during 1945 or who 
had worked there during 1942. Considerable under-reporving in the 
non=worker categories was anticipated. Even shough all persons 

10 years of age and over in the operators! family were supposed 

to be enumerated, careful examination of the data revealed that 
under-reporting of non-workers in the family group was only rela- 
tively less than in other laborer classes. Since the conversion 


factors for women, children end old men are very small, even sub-= iB 
stantial under-reporting in these categories would not materially iF 
affect the total labor supply estimate. Area estimates of the + 
total number of persons in the several age-sex groups derived from re, 


these sample data were checked against comparable totals from the 
1940 Census of Population. For the areas used in this study, 
indicated changes in worker classes appear quite reasonable and 
under-reporting in other groups not sufficiently great to greatly 
impair the accuracy of a composite supply estimate. A complete 
population inventory would unquestionably provide a more accurate 
basis for estimating on-farm labor supply. 


3, Inadequate research basis for precisely estimating availability 
and capacity of workers in the several age-sex categories and for 
developing expansion bases. 


Notwithstanding the limitations cited and others of lesser imporvance, 
these data are, reasonably accurate and the results sufficiently reliable to 
warrant their,acceptance as indications of existing situations, Refinements in 
techniques employed, in assumptions and in the conversion factors will come with 
the study and use of these results in building and prosecuting farm programs. 
This study will have served its purpose if it points the way to a elearer under- 
standing of adjustments necessary to achieving full and efficiens employment of 
agricultural resources. 


